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TO JUBILEE’s IKON GUILD 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle num- 


bers of those you want). 











1 ee 0 Enclosed is $ 

Name 

Street 

City Zone State 


A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILEE 


e Jhon Gril 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham- 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked by 
people who share our views where they can obtain good, 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question. 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute orig- 
inal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They 
are being priced well within the means of the average per- 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issued 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one 
for your home, office or class-room, or as a superb gift for 
some one who shares your taste, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 





3) SAINT FRANCIS (942 x 114%2)—3$7.50 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ The kilted, wraithlike figure at the left is not the 
spirit of Brian Boru but the real-as-lifé Anglo-Irish 
writer, Sir Shane Leslie, 
fresh from assembling the 
bone-chilling collection of 
reports on ghosts and 
poltergeists published this 
month by Sheed and Ward. 

“Whatever prohibitions 
mark Catholic life,” says 
Sir Shane Leslie, “the faith- 
ful are not forbidden to 
see ghosts or to believe in 
them.” He himself, a Catho- 
lic since 1908, has been 
interested in ghosts all his 





SIR SHANE LESLIE 


life, a preoccupation which left room, however, for a 
career as a poet, critic, biographer and lecturer on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Now, in Shane Leslie’s Ghost 
Book, he has set down some of the more reverberant 
episodes from his lifelong investigation into all shades 
of the occult. 

A Diabolic Intervention (page 16), an excerpt from 
the book, tells the disquieting story of a house in the 
English countryside troubled by a returning apparition 
against whose malevolence only a formal exorcism 
could prevail. Sir Shane’s book is full of such stories 
—about the noise-making, rock-throwing nuisances 
known as poltergeists; the restless spirits of priests 
who died without saying promised Masses; spectral 
nuns scrubbing a convent’s steps. 

Sir Shane, and a great many other sensible persons, 
including the late authority on psychic phenomena, 
Father Herbert Thurston, S. J., regard ghosts quite 
seriously. “Depend on it,” one of his friends told him 
once, “some of these things are so, but we don’t know 
the rules!” 


@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Thomas Lynn, our new field 
manager, gives the average age of JUBILEE’s young stafi 
a resounding boost. 
A short, spry, wiry 
man of 72, Mr. Lynn 
retired a year ago 
after 50 years with 
the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 35 of them 
spent as manager of 
district offices in 
Boston, ‘ Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis and 
other major cities. 





FIELD MANAGER THOMAS LYNN 


But he found retirement boring .“Everybody was trying 
to push me off to Florida,” he said. “I don’t want to 
go to Florida. When I die, I want to die in Times 
Square.” He was looking for a new challenge, and a 
friend referred him to JUBILEE. 

That was last August. Since then Mr. Lynn has been 
in charge of JUBILEE’s field selling operations, which 
include agent sales and some church pamphlet-rack 
operations. At the present he is involved in a campaign 
to put the magazine into every church in the East and 
is also expanding JUBILEE’s national network of agents 
from coast to coast (and in foreign countries as well). 
As those who are already part of the program know, 
JUBILEE agents get good commissions and bonuses, 
besides the satisfaction of helping build up the Catho- 
lic press. Organizations can help, too: schools, colleges, 
sodalities, societies, etc. get special bulk and subscrip- 
tion rates and are an important means of selling 
JUBILEE. If you want to help Mr. Lynn realize his 
ambition—to put JUBILEE into 1,000,000 homes—by 
becoming an agent, write him at JUBILEE: he'll send 
you all the necessary information. 





‘ JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1957 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


St. John's 

In 1949, after a century of alternating 
between self-government and a ruling com- 
mission appointed by the British crown, 
Newfoundlanders voted to become the tenth 
province of Canada. The rugged, friendly 
cod fisherman became a Canadian by his own 
choice, but it will be several years before 
either he or his children will be anything 
but Newfoundlanders in custom and tradi- 
tion. 

One of the traditions to which the prov- 
ince clings jealously is its educational 
system. "Denominational" in name and char- 
acter but supported by the government, it 
manages to combine the virtues of a "State" 
System and those of a "church" system with- 
out succumbing to the limitations of ei- 
ther. Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister 
of Education, defines it as "a public school 
System which operates within a denomina- 
tional framework allowing for the closest 
partnership between State and Church in 
educational affairs." 

The high schools in St. John's, the capi- 
tal, illustrate the entire provincial sys- 
tem. There a Catholic teen-ager has a 
choice of four church-connected, state- 
Supported schools—two for girls (both 
run by nuns) and two for boys (one 
of which is conducted by the Christian 
Brothers of Ireland). The Church of Eng- 
land, second largest religious body in 
the province, has a similar arrangement. 
In addition there is a high school oper- 
ated by the Salvation Army and another run 
by the United Church of Canada—a body rep- 
resenting several smaller Protestant de- 
nominations which in the States are 
independent of one another. With the 
exception’ of religion texts, students 
inall four schools use the same books; 
the government pays their teachers accord- 
ing to a uniform scale. 


Each of these four religious groups— 
which together enroll over 95% of Newfound. 
land's population—has its own school iy 
every community where membership is suffi. 
cient to build one, and each has a provin. 
cial superintendent who, with the senior 
clergyman of his faith, conducts the educa- 
tional affairs of his denomination and rep. 
resents it on the provincial Council of 
Education. Thus P. J. Hanley, the Catholic 
Superintendent, acts as coordinator be- 
tween the Catholic hierarchy and the pro- 
vincial educational authorities; in the 
Council he represents more than 100,000 
Catholics, with over 1,000 religious and 
laymen teaching 34,000 children throughout 
the province. 

On the local level, each school has a de- 
nominational school board—one of whose 
members, by law, is the senior local clergy- 
man or his representative—which hires and 
fires teachers, manages the school build- 
ing, and is expected to raise half the costs 
of new construction; the other half is met 
by grants from the Council, distributed on 
a population=-percentage basis through the 
denominational superintendents. (Catho- 
lics this year will receive about 34% of 
the total grants.) In addition to teachers' 
salaries the government pays for building 
maintenance, educational aids like test- 
ing services and audio-visual equipment, 
and the transportation of teachers to out- 
lying areas. 

The system is a realistic adaptation to 
Newfoundland's geography. Most of the 
hundreds of tiny fishing villages or "out- 
ports" are dominated by one religious 
group. In those which are not—and in in- 
dustrial areas, where religious pluralism 
is common—the Council usually authorizes 
an amalgamated school, in which two or 
three churches combine efforts in one 
building, with religious instruction be- 
ing handled on a basis not unlike the "re- 
leased time" program in the United States. 
These amalgamated schools, Newfound- 
land's closest approach to the U.S. public 
school, are the exception; to some extent, 
they represent a departure from the de- 
nominational ideal. Catholics don't usu- 
ally cooperate in them, but in communi- 
ties where there are so few Catholic chil- 
dren that parents are forced to send them 
to a Protestant school, their religious be- 
liefs are closely protected: no child may 
receive religious instruction without 
parental consent, and every parent is free 
to send his child to whichever school rep- 
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resents his convictions. Provincial law 
requires that the board of an amalgamated 
school be representative of all the de- 
nominations involved. The smaller re- 
ligious bodies—the Seventh Day Adventists 
and the Pentecostal Holiness and Presby- 
terian churches—are "recognized" by the 
Council of Education and receive the same 
grants (on a proportional basis) as the 
four large denominations. 

With few exceptions, religious leaders 
of all faiths express satisfaction with 
the arrangement. For Newf oundland's Catho- 
lics a principle has been established 
which their less fortunate co-religionists 
in most of the rest of North America have 
sought in vain. The late Anglican Bishop, 
Philip Abraham, expressed his Church's 
position in words with which Catholics 
could heartily agree: "We believe that the 
mere attainment of knowledge and skills is 
definitely harmful to the child when 
divorced from a high standard of public 
opinion and the true purpose of man as re- 
vealed in Our Lord Jesus Christ." And Dr. 
Blackall, at one time the Anglican super- 
intendent of education, wrote in 1939: 
"Religion must not only be the foundation 
on which education must rest, but also, 
like a leaven, it must season the whole edu- 
cational process." A look at Newfound- 
land's low crime rate and almost complete 
absence of juvenile delinquency illus- 
trates what he had in mind. 

Nevertheless, according to Dr. Fred G. 
Rowe, provincial Minister of Education, 
"Many people would like to see modifica- 
tion of the system, without, however, secu- 
larizing the schools to the extent that 
has occurred elsewhere." How strong these 
"many people" are remains to be seene 
Changes will come only as an outgrowth of 
popular opinion in Newfoundland: the con- 
federation agreement with Canada leaves 
absolute authority over education in the 
hands of the provincial government. 


An American observer can reflect only 
that Newfoundlanders of all faiths have 
Seen to it that religious values are not 
divorced from education; a parent knows 
that his tax dollars are being spent to edu- 
cate his own children—an education for 
which he will have to pay only once. And it 
has been done, curiously enough, without 
"respecting" any "establishment" of re- 
ligion. There is no state church in New- 
foundland—and no P.0.A.U., either. 


—Thomas Shaffer 
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Coming in JUBILEE 
this year 


The Holy Father, the Church 
and the H-Bomb 


A discussion of the Pope’s thinking on 
the most crucial, issue of our time, 
together with an analysis of why some 
Catholic laymen differ from his views 
and a round-up of what scientists are 
saying about atomic energy, its uses and 
abuses, its effects on mankind. 


Catholics in the UN 


A photographic report on Catholics in 
the world organization, their role, their 
effect, their influence vis-a-vis 
non-Catholic and Marcist 
representatives. 


Fund Raising 


A candid text-and-picture article on 
the important problem of church 
financing which answers such questions 
as what a pastor should look for 

in a fund raiser, how to find a reliable 
one, what role the laity should play. 


Liturgical music on LPs 

An article which tells you 
how to build a basic library 
of liturgical music on long- 
playing records, by the dis- 
tinguished critic, Paul Hume. 


Protestant Thinking Today 

A stimulating — on new trends 

in Protestant theology, together with 
an examination of the recent boom in 
Protestant paperback books. 


Leon Bloy 

A penetrating essay about the 
nineteenth-century French writer who 
has had so great an influence on 

the contemporary Church. 


Food, Land and People 


A series of articles on three 

related problems that confront 
20th-century man: the shortage of food, 
the shortage of land, and the 

apparent excess of population. 


The Eastern Rites 


Two more articles in a continuing 
series: a picture report on the 
Coptic Rite; an account of a visit to 
the tomb of Father Sharbel, the 
famous Maronite desert mystic. 


These and many other features— 

on education, the home, the 

family, religious life—in short, on the 
subjects that are most meaningful to 
you—are scheduled for JUBILEE during 
the coming year. Be sure you subscribe 
now so as not to miss a single copy. 
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Dep‘t D, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my subscription to JUBILEE (price: $4 per year. 
Canada $1 extra; other foreign $2 extra). [] $ 
enclosed. [| Bill me. 
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JUBILEE salutes... 


DONALD McDONALD 


BECAUSE .. . for the past eight years, as the editor of the 
Davenport, Iowa, Catholic Messenger, he has tried to create, by 
drawing heavily upon the thinking of the Holy Father, “the ideal 
Catholic paper.” 
| McDonald, now 37, first became interested in the Catholic press 
| at Marquette’s College of Journalism (where he studied more philosophy 
- than journalism). Under his outspoken professors he learned the need 
' for a responsible press—one that gave its readers “what is 
' useful and not just entertaining.” 
In his lively Davenport Catholic Messenger McDonald condenses all 
_ news of clerical appointments, building projects and school functions 
| into two pages called “Diocesan News” in order to allot much more space 
_ than most editors to important essays—on art, literature and the 
"intellectual life. He runs a thoughtful, provocative column of his 
_ own and publishes others on labor, liturgy and music. Two of 
' McDonald’s Messenger features are unique in the Catholic diocesan 
| press: “Documentation,” which carries the texts of major papal 
 allocutions and statements of the American hierarchy to help readers 
“think with the Church,” and “Temporal Affairs,” which contains an 
"analysis of current events. (In the latter, McDonald tries to avoid 
; having his readers identify the opinions of individual Catholics— 
even his own—with “official” Catholic viewpoints.) Since 
_ three-quarters of the Messenger’s readers live in rural communities, 
' McDonald regularly calls attention to outstanding farm families and 
; always carries a column on agricultural problems. 
_ His forthright editorials on such figures as Senator Joseph 
’ McCarthy of Wisconsin (against him), and such topics as world 
federalism (for it), the social responsibilities of Catholics and the 
"paucity of Catholic intellectuals have plunged McDonald into a life 
| of controversy (which he rarely tries to avoid: he once 
"reprinted an editorial from a leading Catholic paper side by side 
' with contradictory excerpts from an encyclical of Pius XII). 
| Through it all, McDonald keeps his cheerfulness and his deep concern 
_ with communicating—to Davenport readers and to a growing number of 
others across the nation—the mind of the Church. 
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THE WINDOW 


IN THE WALL 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


London’s “actors’ church,” Corpus 
Christi, is also the church of the | 
Covent Garden flower sellers, who 
send their finest blossoms for its 


feast. On this day, for thirty years, 
Msgr. Knox has preached there on 
the Blessed Sacrament. This book 
contains twenty of these sermons, 
which show him at his very best: de- 
lightfully informal, but full of wis- 
dom and deep insight. 


Shane Leslie’s 
GHOST BOOK 


Shane Leslie begins his book with a 
discussion of the Catholic attitude 
to ghosts, then plunges happily into 
his own particular collection of 
“Catholic ghost stories.” These range 
from edifying spirits who fetch 
priests to death beds to poltergeists 
and spine-chilling “manifestations.” 


$3.00 
Order from any bookstore 


For news of all our new books, arti- 
cles and reviews on some, extracts 
from others (with many illustrations 
by Jean Charlot), see Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. The Trumpet 
comes free and postpaid: write to 
Juliet MacGill at — 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


6 





$2.75 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LEBANON AND IRELAND 

I could: have written you many times about 
many articles in JUBILEE. It is the out- 
standing Catholic magazine of our day and 
I read each issue from cover to cover. 

I am compelled, however, to write about 
Fred Maroon’s story, An American goes 
home to Lebanon [December], perhaps 
because it struck such responsive chords. 
I had only to substitute “Ireland” for 
“Lebanon” and it became an account of 
my trip “home” several years ago. It is 
hard for American-born children to de- 
scribe the feeling of returning to the 
homeland of their fathers. Maroon did it 
beautifully in one statement: “. . . I felt 
as though I were going home—to a place 
I had never been.” 

Vircinta Lyons 
Waukegan, II. 


THE WHITE SISTERS 

In your December issue of JUBILEE, in your 
article called Mass for Pére de Foucauld, 
there is a picture of “two Little Sisters 
(in black cloaks) and two other missionary 
nuns”. . . . Of course you may have rea- 
sons for not naming these nuns, but just in 
case you did not know, they are “White 
Sisters”—-Missionary Sisters of Our Lady 
of Africa. Since we have three houses in 
the United States, I thought that we are 
not complete strangers to the people of 
America. 

Kindly disregard the apparent imperti- 
nency of this letter: we all love JUBILEE, 
especially for being different, for being 
deep and for being Catholic.’ And in this 
sense we mean the universality and broad- 
mindedness which should be those of all 
members of the Catholic Church. 

Sister M. Donnetty, W.S. 
White Sisters Novitiate 
Belleville, Il. 


ST. JOSEPH CUPERTINO 
I feel quite sure that the good ladies of 
Castries, St. Lucia [JuBILEE, Dec. 1956], 
would have more pleasant afternoon teas 
if they adopted St. Joseph Cupertino as 
their patron. 
Bro. JosepH, OFM Conv. 
Louisville, Ky. 


NOTRE DAME’S GREAT PROFESSORS 
The January issue of JUBILEE with the 
Notre Dame feature story on the Distin- 
guished Professors Program is one of the 
very best presentations of this program that 
I have had the pleasure of seeing. For the 
expert handling of a subject so vital to 
Notre Dame, we are all very grateful to 
you. 

Rev. Joun J. Cavanaucu, C.S.C. 

University of Notre Dame 

Foundation 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


JUBILEE’S BOOKS 
Just a short letter of congratulations for 
everything you're doing on JUBILEE. I par- 
ticularly want to commend you on your 
excellent book section, which is far better 
than anything else in the Catholic field 
. in fact, you’re the equal of the better 
secular pubs, 
James KEANE 
-Chicago, III. 





PAX 


Poems & poetry 
about peace 


3rd issue available 

5 issues $1 
PAX /377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 








An Invitation 


Read the Catholic weekly the 
other editors always read... 


The Catholic 


Messenger 


of Davenport, Iowa 





A subscription to this unique 
journal will bring you: 
@ Full texts of all major Papal 
statements and encyclicals. 
@ Comprehensive, but concise, 
coverage of world news (the 
editor’s eye is on the signif- 
icant). 
Regular “reports on education.” 
Weekly page of literary criti- 
cism. 


“Persons, Places and Things”— 
our popular reporter-at-large. 
First-rate columnists on labor, 
rural life, family life, liturgy, 
theology, Europe, questions on 
Faith and morals, current Papal 
thought. 

@ Penetrating editorials on real 

issues. 

@ Temporal affairs—a weekly 
consideration of “the things 
that are Caesar’s.” 





Our files are filled with unsolicited 
letters of praise. Our subscription list 
contains some of the most distin- 
guished names in education, journal- 
ism (Catholic and secular), the hier- 
archy, philosophy, politics, art. We 
will be pleased to add your name to 
this list. Subscription form below for 
your convenience. 


Catholic Messenger 

Box 389, Davenport, Iowa 
Please enter my subscription 

for year(s). (Rates: $3.00 

per year.) 

O Payment enclosed. CO Bill me. 
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photograph shows a happy group of Nea- 
politan street urchins given a pleasant 
home and a hopeful future by a remarkable 
young priest named Don Mario Borelli. 
Their story begins on page 21. 


Patricia Capalbo; Indian 
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New Books of Merit 








War and Christianity Today 


By Francis Stratmann, O.P., trans- 
lated by John Doebele —A candid 
outline and denouncement of the 
frightful evils inherent in and asso- 
ciated with modern total war. The 
author also includes a valuable com- 
mentary on Pius XII’s Christmas 
address of 1948. $3.00 


Call to the Laity 


By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing— 
Selected articles, sermons, and ad- 
dresses by Archbishop Cushing urg- 
ing the laity to a more effective 
participation” in the mission of the 
ierarchy $3.00 


The First Jesuit 
St. — Loyola 


y Mary Purcell, with a Foreword 

4 John LaFarge, S.J. An eminent- 

ly readable biography that is sure 

to stand as one of the best lives of 
Ignatius written to date. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


Occult Phenomena 
In the Light of Theology 


By Dr. Alois Wiesinger—An essay 
in thought which not only sheds a 
new light for the Catholic on occult 
phenomena, but is as well a re- 
markable achievement ba relating 
Catholic theology to modern Beto 
chological research. 


The Angels and Their Mission 
According to the Fathers of the Church 


By Jean Danielou, S.J., translated 
by David Heimann—From his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the fathers, 
this renowned French _ theolo 

draws a sharp sketch of angelo. ony 
as it was conceived in the early 
days of the Church. $2.75 


The Protestant Churches 


of America 


By John A. Hardon, S.J.—Based on 
authoritative Protestant sources, 
this book gives the history, doctrine. 
ritual, church organization, an 
statistics of the fifteen major, and 

of the minor Protestant de- 
tions in America. $5.00 
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St. Paul, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles 


By Justo Perez de Urbel, Ose 
translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M 

Cap.—Out of an expert knowledge 
of classical antiquity and Catholic 
theology the author gives a skillful 
portrait of St. Paul the man, the 
saint, the theologian, the writer, and 
the missionary. $5.00 


Priestly Existence 


By Rev. Michael hoe a sranene 
by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J.— 

and realistic is this: ’ anal og eo 
examination of characteristics found 
among priests. The extremes (bo 
— and bad), as well as the more 
‘amiliar ground of mediocrity, are 
dealt with in detail, and the temp- 
= trials, and tensions of the 


pries ‘in the co rary world 
are canabaly yrrnerons Soon $6.00 
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Following a requiem Mass at the “Monastery of the 
Caves” near Kiev, a Ukrainian Orthodox priest blesses bread 
brought by pilgrims in tribute to the dead. 



















, LENINGRAD 
‘. Iwas MET at the airport by an Intourist interpreter (who 
| seemed to be expecting someone else). In a ZIM car to 
| the Hotel Astoria—a very grand but worn-looking Ed- 
'wardian building. The next morning after breakfast— 
| cold soft-boiled eggs and a choice of doughy white bread 
_ or good black rye—I met my guide, Vanja, a very non- 
' Russian-looking boy about 25 wearing a British-type 
' tweed suit and American-style horn-rimmed glasses. He 
_ seems very intelligent, has a good sense of humor and 
"loves jazz: plays piano with a small group of modern 
" musicians. 

| Via ZIM car to the Hermitage, once a palace but now 
| ahuge art museum. Many marvelous paintings (including 
“ Breughels and early Picassos), but a lot of trash, too. 
Modern paintings were on the top floor, rather hard to 
_ get to. The Russians don’t seem to consider moderns as 
“real” paintings. 

Vanja took me to a fashion movie in the afternoon. 
_ It was hot in the room, but I noticed that people kept 
q their coats on. Movie not too horrible—though the styles 
' looked like mail-order patterns. I heard people snicker- 
| ing, and Vanja explained: “It’s fantastic, because these 
' clothes can’t be bought.” On the long walk back to the 
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by GLORIA SURMACH 


A young Catholic reports on her 
trip behind the [ron Curtain 


hotel I noticed a huge flashing neon sign running all th 
way across the top of a building. On one cycle the sign 
read: “Go see the new giraffes at the zoo,” on another, 
“Do not throw cigarette butts in the street.” (The streets, 
incidentally, are spotless—they’re washed by broom-wield- 
ing women every day. But the city seems dingy at the 
edges, as though all the dirt had been swept into the 
corners. ) 

Next day I visited the Museum of the History of Reli- 
gion and Atheism in the former Kazan Cathedral. In one 
of the anti-religious exhibits there was an icon in which 
one of the czars appeared with a halo around his head. 
Close by were documents which set out to prove that the 
same czar actually led an immoral life. The basement 
was fitted out as an Inquisition “torture chamber” com- 
plete with life-like models oozing real-looking blood. A 
woman guide was explaining the exhibit to a group of 
five-year-olds, acting out the torture scenes with gusto. 

I was driven that night to the station to take the train 
to Moscow, and was put in a double compartment with 
another American tourist, a professor from the University 
of California. Much Red Army brass aboard. Saw a 3rd- 
class train pull in. Looked like a cattle train, with wooden 
cars. Our compartment had a radio tuned to a program 
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of news, sports and music. Two compartments share a 
washroom complete with hand shower. There was a sam- 
ovar at one end of the train, a toilet at the other. We 






“These sidewalk vendors in Leningrad were selling tomatoes. 
When I wanted to take a photograph, they insisted on putting 
the tomatoes away since they were so small.” 


had tea before retiring, and I took the upper berth. The 
night was cold, the bed was hard, and there were no 
blankets, but I slept fairly well. Woke up in Moscow next 
morning after an 11-hour trip. 


MOSCOW 
To THE NATIONAL—a very old and mangy Victorian hotel. 
As in Leningrad, I had a suite—bath, sitting room and 
sleeping alcove. Visited the GUM department store— 
Moscow’s Macy’s—and found it jammed with people, 
many of them queued up to buy school supplies. Lots of 
merchandise, but nothing looked interesting. And every- 
thing was expensive: a pillow decorated with a small 
bird, $20; a blouse, $50—and not of very good quality 
at that; a simple embroidered tablecloth, $200. 





; Ri as tg On 
. “Delegations of foreign Communists line up before Lenin’s 
tomb, outside the Kremlin. In the background is the 
famous Cathedral of St. Basil, now a museum.” 





Tried to arrange for a guide for tomorrow, but since 
tomorrow's Monday—the only day off for Muscovites— 
I couldn’t get one. Today being Sunday, I asked a police- 
man (here they’re called “militiamen” because “police” 
recalls the NKVD) how to get to the nearest church. He 
told me to take Bus No. 55. I did, and got off at stop 
where church was supposed to be, but I couldn’t find it. 
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I started wandering around, asking many people for di- 
rections, but most of them either didn’t know or pointed 
in what turned out to be the wrong direction. I finally 
asked one old lady who said she was going there too and 
that I should follow her. But she was careful not to walk 
too close to me, and she didn’t say a word all the way. 
Finally we reached the church, a little wooden building 
in a back street. 

There were lots of beggars around the door, and I gave 
away all my change. The interior was wonderful! There 
was a huge icon screen and all the lower icons were 
ancient, some of them reported to be miraculous. The 
church was crowded with at least 400 or 500 people, but 
almost all of them were old or at least middle-aged. The 
service was just starting, and it was beautiful. The people 
sang the liturgy as if they really meant it. At least half 
the congregation received Communion. I found myself 
very much moved. 

Immediately after the service some women behind me 
began exclaiming about what a nice girl I was, and one 
of them grabbed me and kissed me. It was a holyday and 
I saw a bishop blessing apples. I wanted to photograph 
him, but a deacon said no. So I went directly to the 
bishop, and he posed willingly. He asked me to send him 
a print of the picture, and as I was writing down the 
address of the church a strange-looking woman snatched 
the paper out of my hand, scribbled something on it and 
thrust it back at me. “Spies are not wanted. Peace!” she 
had written. Word that I was an American had apparently 
gotten around, for many people came up to ask me ques- 
tions: “Is there a church in New York?” “Are the people 
religious?” “Do they believe in Christ?” The old woman 
who had written me the note still didn’t believe I was 
from America; apparently, she thought I was a Soviet 
spy. To test me she pointed to an icon of Christ and asked 
if I knew who that was, and when I indicated that I was 
a Christian too, she asked why I wasn’t wearing a cross. 

Her doubt about my being an American appeared to 
spread through the crowd. I showed them my home ad- 
dress written inside my camera case, and this seemed to 
convince them. But then they began asking me why 
Americans don’t want peace! I tried to talk to them as 
calmly as possible in my broken Russian. 

That night, with a party of Americans I’d met, I went 
to a night club. It was a fantastic place, with four floors. 
We went to the fourth, where there was an orchestra play- 
ing jazz—loudly and badly—and a huge singer in blue 
satin. Couples—young women in baggy dresses, older 
men wearing gum-soled shoes and looking like ditch- 
diggers or cab drivers on a holiday—danced around the 
tables. I felt naked in my square-cut, bare-armed dress, 
so I threw a scarf over my shoulders. The food—filet 
steak on a spit—was good, and so were the vodka and 
champagne, but the check (dinner for four and a few 
drinks) was over $200. 
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The next morning | finally got a guide, Volodya. It 
was his second day on the job and he was very nervous, 
but conscientious. We went to the Kremlin, stopping first 
at the Armory, which houses both religious and secular 
relics. It was raining and many people were waiting in 
line, but we went right in. We visited three of the four 
cathedrals in the Kremlin, all of which are now museums. 
Began taking pictures, though the women guards said 
it was forbidden. I asked why, and one of them answered: 
“It’s a holy place, now a museum.” I replied that I had 
been allowed to take pictures in a church where services 
were being held, and that I considered that a really holy 
place. So I went on taking pictures. Volodya seemed 
very nervous but helped shield me for a few more shots. 
Magnificent frescoes and life-sized Rublev icons. 

Dinner with Mrs. K., an American tourist. She creates 
quite a stir in the restaurant: she’s an elderly woman with 
an excellent figure and posture, but the Russians don’t 
like old women dressing up. Their own are quite subdued. 
They claim no good Soviet girl smokes (though Mrs. 
K.’s guide asked her for a cigarette). Quote from a 
Russian boy: “To kiss a girl who smokes is like kissing 
an ash tray.” (Quote from me: “But what about a girl 
kissing a man who smokes?”) I heard morals are low. 
Divorce is harder to get now than it used to be, because 
a notice must be published in the newspapers, and this 
takes six months to three years on account of the lack 
of space and the long waiting list. 

Next morning promptly at nine, to the mausoleum of 
Lenin and Stalin in Red Square. (Russians, I was learn- 
ing, are very punctual, at least about things like train 
schedules and opening and closing hours.) There were 
already several groups of people waiting. At the head of 
the line was a delegation of trench-coated Communists— 
about eight or ten of them—from East Germany. Carry- 
ing wreaths and bouquets of flowers, they led the proces- 
sion, marching into the great mausoleum with a slow, 
ponderous tread, so that the rest of us had to do the 
same. (“It’s like attending a funeral in the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank!” an American near me said.) Next came a 
mixed delegation from the satellite countries and then, 
just ahead of us, a large group of North Koreans in na- 
tive dress. A mother had a child by the hand and was 
carrying a baby—who slept through the whole thing. 
Behind the Americans was a solid, four-deep line of 
Russians—peasants, most of them, the men in felt-soled 
boots, the women wearing kerchiefs around their heads. 
(I learned that this line never lets up during all the 
hours the tomb is open.) 

Inside the mausoleum—down a few steps, through a 
dark passageway, a right turn and there in front of you 
are the bodies of Lenin and Stalin, laid out in separate 
glass coffins. The whole place is bathed in an eerie red 
light. The bodies seem quite well preserved. Outside, 
buried in the wall, are the bodies of famous Communists 
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from all over the world. Saw plaques marking the graves 
of two Americans, John Reed and Arthur Heywood. 

Visited the Tretyakov art gallery, which had very few 
interesting paintings and also many nudes in very bad 
taste. Before going in I made a bet with my. guide that 
since Stalin had been officially down-graded there wouldn’t 
be a single picture of him. He said: “Oh, no. Stalin 
was an important man in building up Communism.” I 
won the bet: except for a life-sized statue outside, there 
wasn’t one painting or bust of Stalin anywhere, except 
for a very tiny likeness in the background of a picture 
of Lenin. The place had once been filled with Stalin por- 
traits; there were obvious bare spaces on the walls. 

That evening I went to a wonderful puppet show at an 
amusement park. I missed most of the jokes, but found 
myself howling at the capers of the puppets, which in- 
cluded a piano player (looking very much like Vanja), 
an ancient cellist, a soprano with heaving chest and flut- 
tering lashes, a jazz quartet, a lion tamer, trained dogs 
and a magician. The puppeteers, who had done all the 
voices, came out at the end, looking very Western. 


KIEV 

KIEV IS BEAUTIFUL even from the air! Coming in from the 

northeast I got my first glimpse of the Dnieper, wide, with 

many islands. The bell tower of Pecherska Lavra—the 

“Monastery of the Caves”—came into sight, and then the 
cupolas of St. Sophia caught the sun. 

Met at the airport by a pretty blond Intourist guide 


















“The cooperative farm near Kiev was populated by barefoot 
children and poorly dressed peasants. The building houses 
meeting rooms, library and a one-channel TV set.” 


and a handsome, curly-haired driver. Both very gay and 
nice. They seemed so different from the stuffy Russians. 
And the flower-lined streets of Kiev, filled with peasants 
in bright embroidered blouses, are a.contrast to the 
poured-concrete grayness of Leningrad and Moscow. 
On the way to the hotel we drove along the Boulevard 
Shevchenko, a picturesque, poplar-lined avenue dedicated 
to the greatest Ukrainian poet, the nationalist hero Taras 
Shevchenko. I was brought up to love his collection of 
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poems, Kobzar—how exciting to ride along the streets 
he had walked over 100 years ago! 

After checking in at the hotel—I was given a large 
and pleasant room filled with “modern” {actually quite 
Victorian): furniture, lamps with fringed shades and a 
bed with a lace spread—I headed right away for what I 
wanted to see first—the broad Dnieper, which was one 
of my childhood dreams. After walking through a flower- 
filled park up the side of a steep hill (with a loudspeaker 
furnishing background music of Ukrainian folk songs) 
I came to the top of the hill and there, spread out below 
me, was the river. My eyes filled as I saw the life-sized 
statue of Saint Voledomyr standing on the spot where 
Ukraine was “baptized” in 988, one hand holding the 
symbolic cross. (I asked about this later and was told 
that the cross was allowed to remain because Christianity 
had been an important step in the progress of Russia.) 
Along the riverbank to my left stood the gem-like blue 
and white church of St. Andrew, now a museum, and far 
to the right was the bell tower of Pecherska Lavra. On 
the opposite shore I could see the city of Darnitsa, the 
stopping place of ancient kings who came to pay homage 
to the rulers of Kiev in the days of the city’s greatness. 
Directly across the river was a beautiful white beach 
crowded with bathers, some of the women in Bikinis. 

All Kiev seems smaller than I had imagined it; every- 
thing is so convenient to the hotel! That night I walked 
around the corner to the Opera House to see a ballet, 
“The Fair at Sorochinsk.” Simply wonderful! All the 
performers wore Ukrainian costumes. The dancing was 
excellent, and so was the music. Only one false note: one 
of the characters was a lustful monk. I looked up the 
original story later on: there was no such character. 

Afterward I returned to the hotel to change my shoes, 
then set out for a long walk down by the river. A full 
moon was reflected in the surface of the water, the lights 
of the city shimmered in the background, and a warm 
breeze was blowing. I could have cried! 

Next day, a trip to a cooperative farm in company with 
a group of visiting Norwegian economists. We travelled 
in a bus piloted by a Ukrainian with a shaved head who 
drove like a madman, leaning on the horn. The countryside 
was enchanting. Right outside the city limits the road was 
lined with freshly painted white cottages with thatched 


roofs; many had a small orchard or garden. Electric poles © 


lined the roads, but I noticed that few wires extended to 
the houses. Barefoot children ran to the roadside to wave 
at our bus. I saw fields of corn, cut hay and wheat, and 
there were huge sunflowers everywhere. Along the road 
there were signboards, like Burma-Shave signs back 
home, with Communist slogans: “Long live the Commu- 
nist Party!” “Glory to our parachutists!” Once I saw a 
gypsy caravan on the road; someone said that gypsies 
are now being rounded up and put on collective farms. 
As we neared the farm the road, which had started out 
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as a macadam strip and then turned into gravel, degener- 
ated into a rutted, muddy track. When we got out we were 
greeted by the head man, ushered into the main building, 
and given a 40-minute lecture studded with statistics. | 
sat in back and started talking to a group of about six 
“elders” of the farm, all dressed up in their Sunday best. 
Their job seemed to be to keep us all together during 





“The peasant home I visited on the collective farm 
near Kiev. The woman of the house is in the foreground. 
The others in the picture are neighbors.” 


our tour. When I told them my father had left Ukraine 
before World War I they asked why, and I answered, 
“Because he was hungry.” They agreed that things had 
been pretty bad in those days, but of course they were 
much better now. 

After the lecture we were invited to visit some of the 
peasants’ homes, though as we walked past them I got 
the impression we weren’t meant to look too closely. I 
hung behind to take a picture of one of them and was 
asked in. A tiny kitchen with a stove painted blue opened 
off the small entrance way, and behind it was a little sitting 
room with a kitchen table. I didn’t see a bathroom, but 
there was a small bedroom filled almost from wall to 
wall with a huge bed piled high with large embroidered 
pillows. It was obviously not slept in; the family—father, 
mother, 3-month-old daughter and the father’s parents— 
slept on benches or on a tier of shelves ranged around 
and above the stove. Everything was very clean. 

I asked the wife if they had any icons. She said yes—and 
pointed to photographs of Lenin and of several of her 
relatives wearing Red Army uniforms! I said real icons, 
but everyone just looked at the floor and said nothing. 

On the way out I saw a fence, woven of twigs, which 
is common in Ukraine, and hanging on it the traditional 
earthenware jugs. At the base of the fence, on ground 
that last night’s rain had turned to soup, was a large 
bowl of rotting plums. I wanted to take a picture of them, 
but the family seemed ashamed. But one of the neighbors 
said, “Let her show them.” And someone asked: “Are 
conditions any better than this in America?” 


They spoke Ukrainian—the first time I had heard it - 
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since I arrived. (Russian is spoken even in Kiev.) I asked 
if they ate kutya, the traditional Ukrainian Christmas 
dish of honey and wheat, and they said yes. And make 
pysanky (decorated Easter eggs) ? No, but krashanky— 
the eastern Ukrainian equivalent. They asked me if we 
have any Ukrainian churches in America, and when I 
said yes, they seemed surprised. They edged closer and 
continued to ask questions; the conversation was just 
beginning to get interesting when the two of the “elders” 
appeared, annoyed that I had held up the rest of the party. 

Back to the main building, where a banquet had been 
prepared for us: Kobasa, ham, beef, eggs, cheese, bread, 
tomatoes, butter and almost-sour milk. But everything 
was literally covered with flies! Not for me! 

Next morning went to Pecherska Lavra, a once-thriv- 
- ing Orthodox monastery which dates back to the Middle 





“Orthodox Christians from nearby towns thronged 
the grounds of the monastery on Assumption Day.” 


Ages. It’s a huge area with many churches, a school, etc., 
surrounded by a wall. Only about 100 monks remain, the 
old cathedral is ruined, and most of the buildings have 
been converted into museums. But on the grounds there is 
a little 18th-century church that’s still used. It was the 
Feast of the Assumption, and the church was crowded 
with peasants, most of them old and very poor. But they 
readily posed for pictures, all except one old man who 
said I would get the photos printed in a magazine and 
make fun of God! 

I wanted to see the caves in which the ancient monks 
had lived. They’re part of the museum now, and are open 
to the public. I bought some candles and lighted my way 
along a pitch-black passageway which slanted down into 
the earth. Suddenly up ahead I saw an eerie light which 
turned out to be coming from a small glass, mounted in 
the wall, containing oil and a burning wick. Alongside 
was a plaque with the name of a monk inscribed in 
Church Slavonic. Brought my candle down—an open 
coffin, and inside it the mummified body of a monk who 
had walked these passages in the 13th century! A hand 
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protruded, quite well preserved. The body was dressed 
in brocade, the head covered with a square of black 
satin embroidered in gold. Every few feet there was an- 
other niche with a coffin, some of the bodies wearing an 
abbot’s mitre. On each there was a small card with the 
monk’s name, what he did and how he lived (a “silent 
one,” a “miracle worker,” a “martyr” etc.) and the day 
and month of his death. These monks lived down here in 
cells, some never leaving them. Many requested that after 
their deaths their bodies be sealed up in their cells. 

Outside again, I found a well which someone told me 
was one of two filled with holy water. I asked if someone 
would sell me an empty bottle. Nobody would, but one 
aggressive woman took one from another woman and 
gave it to me. I insisted on paying, but she refused. Every 
one of the pilgrims seemed to want to help me. They were 
all eager for me to take some of the water home, so I 
filled half the bottle from one well, the rest from the other. 

I found out that these people were from the surround- 
ing towns, few of which had a church. The woman who 
got me the bottle, for example, had had to ride 300 km. 
on a bus to get to the monastery, and it had taken her all 
day. She was making a four-day holiday of it, spending 
the days on the grounds, eating picnic-style outdoors, ex- 
changing gossip with women from other villages. 

Next day, a Sunday, went to 10:00 a.m. Mass at St. 
Volodomyr’s Orthodox Cathedral in Kiev. Came early and 
saw many people going in. Two militiamen stood outside 
the fence watching the people go in; I tried to get behind 
them to take their picture, but they noticed me and re- 
fused to pose. Inside the church an angry woman saw 
me taking pictures and yelled to me to stop, but a man 
standing nearby was on my side. Said this was no mili- 
tary secret and ought to be propagandized. I didn’t want 
to start an argument, so I went down to a starosta to get 
permission. Said no until after the service. An old woman 
who overheard the conversation came over to me and 
told me her daughter is somewhere in Brazil; left home 
at 12, is now 26 and married to a Pole. We both shed 
tears; I felt so sorry for her. She kissed me and went out. 





“These three boys were playing ‘war’ in the ruins of 
the cathedral near the Monastery of the Caves in Kiev. 
They had painted their faces to simulate battle wounds.” 








after telling me to greet all the Ukrainians in America on 
behalf of those in Kiev. 

The service began and the choir—about 30 voices—was 
sensational! An ancient monk, deep in contemplation, sat 
‘near an open coffin containing the mummified body of a 
medieval Metropolitan of Kiev. Many well-dressed old 
people, the men wearing the traditional Ukrainian shirts, 





“Peasants asking me about religion in America 
were surprised to learn we have Orthodox churches.” 

but many in tatters, too. Quite a few handsome young 
men and women. All at once my emotions got the better 
of me and I had to go off into a corner and cry. 

Two days later, with my time in Kiev almost up, I 
took a long walk through a park with a young university 
student I’d met. He talked freely about himself and living 
conditions in Kiev. It’s typical, he said, for six families 
to share an apartment, each worker being allotted so 
many square meters of space. Often a whole family have 
to share one room. Rents are cheap—his family pays 35 
rubles (about $8.75) a month—and prices in the govern- 
ment stores are low. But luxuries are way beyond them, 
even though his family has a comparatively high income: 
his father makes 1,200 rubles a month, his mother, who 
also works, 600 to 700 rubles. He himself gets a student 
allotment of about 700 rubles a month. When he finishes 
school the government will send him away to work in his 
field for two years. He is studying hydraulics but 
doesn’t like it. I asked how he came to choose it—and he 
answered: “You take an aptitude test, and the govern- 
ment decides what you'll study.” Each summer he has to 
spend two weeks harvesting on a collective farm. 

The next evening, my last in Kiev, I finally met my first 
—and.only—Communist. Before I left home my mother 
had given me a rose to put on the grave of Taras Shev- 
chenko, 60 km. from Kiev at a place called Kaniv. When- 
ever I asked permission to go there, however, I seemed 
to get a run-around. Now, with my time in Ukraine run- 
ning out, I reluctantly decided to place my rose at Shev- 
chenko’s statue in the park opposite the University. That 
evening I climbed the huge pedestal and quietly laid my 
rose at the statue’s feet. I hoped I hadn’t been seen, but a 
man in his late thirties came up and asked me what I was 
doing. When I told him, he seemed impressed that an 
American could care about a Ukrainian hero. He was a 
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technician, he said, and lived by himself—one of only 
two persons in Kiev I met who did. I learned that just 
as he was my first Communist, I was his first “capitalist”; 
like almost everyone I met in Russia, he refused to be. 
lieve that I was an “average American.” As we separated 
he suggested we exchange souvenirs, but neither of us 
had anything with us except money. So there we stood 
in the park in Kiev, the Soviet Communist and the Ameri- 
can capitalist, solemnly autographed our currency (he a 
10-ruble note, I a $1 bill), exchanged them and said 
goodby. 

KIEV—PRAGUE 
Up at 4:00 a.m. for the train to Prague. The others in my 
compartment included a woman of 40 and her 5-year- 
old daughter; a balding man from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, who looked exactly like a typical Soviet bureau- 
crat; and a handsome man of about 50 with an athlete’s 
build and a Vandyke beard. He was a horse breeder and 
rider and he was on his way to Prague for an interna- 
tional jumping meet. Both men wore lounging pajamas 
night and day, all during the trip; I found that this was 
fairly typical. 

I began a conversation with the mother, who was tak- 
ing the little girl, Natasha, to the spa at Carlsbad in 
Czechoslovakia, where they were to meet her husband and 
spend a vacation. I had some copies of Humpty Dumpty 
along, and I translated them for Natasha. We began work- 
ing out the puzzles together, connecting the dots to form 
figures, etc. She seized excitedly on a cut-out feature with 
a doll, doll clothing and jewelry. Later she spent hours 
dressing the doll in every possible combination, and it 
was obvious that though her parents were better off 
than most Russians, she had never had a doll. 

When I got ready to go to bed that night I whispered 
to Natasha’s mother, asking where I could change into 
my pajamas. The men overheard and, with smiles and a 
few joshing remarks, went out into the corridor. Next 
morning the little tableau was repeated. I never did learn 
where women on Soviet trains are supposed to change. 

We finally crossed the border at 8:45 a.m. On either 
side of the train was a barren no-man’s land with two 
barbed-wire fences about six feet apart, and in the mid- 
dle a ditch filled with more barbed wire. The Czech cus- 
toms men came through the train, but all we had to do 
was show our passports. No questions, no inspection. 

By the time we got underway again I was starved, not 
having had breakfast. There was no diner on the train, 
and I had no food with me. But my companions graciously 
invited me to share theirs. First they opened a bottle of 
wine—wouldn’t feed me until I drank. Then cognac! 
Finally the food: caviar, soft-boiled egg (cold), bread 
and cheese. And at last, tea—which I’d been dying for. 
By this time all of us were quite high. I climbed into my 
bunk and slept for a couple of hours. We arrived in 
Prague at 10:15 that night—after a 43-hour ride. 
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Next morning, touring the city, I was taking a picture 
of the famous clock tower in the Town Hall Square; back- 
ing up to get a better view, I stepped into a group of three 
men. Two of them walked away, but the third stayed be- 
hind to talk—and to become a wonderful guide for the 
next five hours. His name was Stephan Zbrasik and he 
was a Czech who had been on sick leave from the army 
on account of bad nerves and a weak heart. On our sight- 
seeing tour we saw many bombed buildings. Stephan 
claimed that English and American bombers had done 
more damage in 1945 than the Germans did during their 
invasion and occupation. Said also that the people love 
the Russians, who “liberated” them, but that they didn’t 
like the American occupation troops. The Americans, he 


| said, wanted to restore the old government, but the Czech 


people didn’t want it. Communism is necessary, he added: 
his father, for example, had no work for years, but now 
everyone seems to have a job. Workers get pensions when 
they retire and, when they’re sick, free medical care. 
We met some of Stephan’s friends and somehow the 
question of civil defense came up. They told me Prague 
oficials are preparing for atomic warfare, building shel- 
ters, etc. (In Kiev—and in Russia—everyone had seemed 


.annoyed when I brought the subject up. In fact they 


thought it was incredible that Americans have air raid 
drills.) We also talked—for about three hours—about 
America. It’s strange how everyone wants to know the 
same things: about American cars, about how we live, 
about landmarks like the Empire State Building, about 
Hollywood stars. How much do Americans earn? How 
much do I earn? How can I take time off from my job? 
How lucky I am to be free and to travel. The older people 
pulled out pictures of the children and grandchildren and 
showed them off proudly. The fathers seemed less happy 
about their wives. I had questioned Stephan about 
women, and he had said they don’t have good characters; 
he thinks the men are more faithful. 

Back at the hotel I met an American tourist whom 
Pd run into in Leningrad, and he told me he wanted me 
to meet some young Czech acquaintances of his. After 
taking a trolley we got off near a nice-looking apartment 
house and went in. There were four young people there, 
three boys and a girl, all of them students. Much small 
talk and then: what a revelation! Though they’re with- 
out organized leadership, they’re all part of the anti-Soviet 
intelligentsia! On their own they’ve obtained a few books 
about Western culture, which are hard to get here; they 
seemed hungry for more. They’ve thought things out for 
themselves and realized that a lot of the propaganda that’s 
been thrown at them is false. The girl showed me her 
English textbook, opened it to a section titled “Facts 
about the U.S.A.”, and asked me to read it. The anti- 
American propaganda was so obvious that I had to laugh: 
all about Americans being war-mongers, the large num- 
ber of unemployed in the United States, the exploitation 
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of Negroes. The U.S. will be the great country that Stalin 
praised, the book said, when it gets rid of the capitalists. 
The girl started to talk. “We’re forced to read this,” she 
said, “but nobody believes it. The Russians force these 
things on us. They also try to make us study their lan- 
guage—but most of the students refuse.” 

One of the boys mentioned a newspaper article about 
“mined” chocolates having been dropped by Voice of 
America balloons. I answered that I wanted better proof 
than a newspaper clipping. “Bravo!” the girl said. 
“Americans are smart. They don’t believe everything they 
read. In the U.S.A., they think!” 

Though there is much unrest, especially among the 
university students, they didn’t believe there was much 
chance of revolt. At the present time, they felt it wouldn’t 
help much. I asked them why they didn’t try to leave the 
country. “Then who would stay behind to organize the — 
resistance?” they asked. They’re trying to get into in- 
fluential positions and do the work there. I asked what 
they had thought about General Eisenhower’s 1952 cam- 
paign remarks about freeing the satellites. My American 
companion said: “It was mostly to get votes. From what 
we’ve seen, it would be impossible to ‘liberate’ these 
people. They must do it themselves by thinking.” Three 
of the Czech students agreed but the fourth dissented 
vigorously. 

PRAGUE—ZURICH 

I LEFT Prague next day on a Swissair plane bound for 
Zurich. My seatmate was a Soviet scientist, about 45, who 
spoke excellent English and had a fine sense of humor. 
He was bound for an international convention of scien- 
tists in Switzerland, I learned, and had travelled widely. 
“Aren’t the Soviets afraid to let you out of the country?” 
I asked. He smiled and said, “I have a wife and children 
back home.” 

He had a difficult time opening the ashtray built into 
the arm of the seat; it finally pulled all the way out, 
spilling ashes and cigarette butts all over the floor. “I’m 
not doing a very good job of impressing you,” he said. 
“See, we Eastern barbarians can’t even operate a simple 
gadget like this.” 

It developed that he had been given absolutely no 
spending money for the trip; all his major expenses— 
plane fare, hotel room, etc.—had been paid for in ad- 
vance by the government. I offered to lend him some 
cash, but he wouldn’t take it. I did, however, buy him 
some cigarettes and chocolate bars. “On second thought,” 
he said, “I will borrow some money. I want to send a 
postcard to my family from Zurich.” 

On the plane I saw my first Western newspaper in over 
a month. It was the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and it was so good to see an American paper that 
I devoured every item. I ran across‘a small filler pointing 
out how many trees there are in New York City, and 
suddenly it felt good to be going home. 
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An English . conijoisseur ‘of psychic phenomena pulls out a 
choice item from his bag of spooks—a ghost story 


complete with unseen fingers, an ancient curse, a 





adly pond and a final exorcism 


rm by SHANE LESLIE 
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T IS generally 
* supposed that 

among other re- 

strictions Catholics 

are not allowed to 

believe in ghosts, 

any more than they 
fe are allowed to 
| read a King James Bible. This may be 
. the popular belief, but incidents to the 
contrary constantly break in. Catholics, 
both priests and laymen, report ghosts 
or what are called “psychical phe- 
nomena.” Many more notice them but 
‘say nothing. 

Prohibitions hedge the practice of 
necromancy or artificial communication 
with the dead. But the faithful, espe- 
cially if endowed with supersensory 
power or “second sight,” cannot be 
blamed for seeing or recording ghosts. 
They may be considered part of the 
paranormal, subconscious and invisible 
world within and around us. If even- 
tually they shall prove to be controlled 
by unknown natural laws, they will 
come under the heading of Science. 

This will save much discussion with 
theologians. Moreover, if souls, presum- 
ably suffering the condition of Purga- 
tory, appear after death, their ghostly 
manifestations must come under the 
Divine Permission. No one need quar- 
rel with the sensible prohibition against 
attending seances, whether from curi- 
osity or from a genuine belief in mod- 
ern Spiritualism. Between the spiritual 
and the spiritualistic there is a wide 
gulf, 

The best summary for those who 
find themselves on the side of ghosts 
is given in a letter to the writer from 
Msgr. John Filmer: 

I cannot see how Catholics can 
avoid believing in Ghosts, seeing that 
the immortality of the soul is part of 
our Creed, as well as the éxistence 
of Angels, good and bad. The only 
doubt in the minds of Catholics about 
any particular apparition must be 
whether it is really an apparition 
from the other world and if it is, 
whether it comes from God or the 
Devil. 

St. Thomas Aquinas says: Quod 
mortui viventibus apparent qualiter 
comque vel contingit per specialem Dei 
dispensationem .. . et est inter divina 
miracula computandum. That is, the 
ghosts of the dead appear by divine 
dispensation and this amounts to mir- 
acle. The converse would be that those 
which did not come by divine dispen- 
sation were not due to miracle, i.e., to 
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common natural law (as yet undiscov- 
ered by humans) or to diabolical 
agency. 

It may be suggested that many ghosts 
do not come at all by special divine or 
diabolic interposition but are- already 
there in the ether, left by the dead, 
but liable to be galvanized by those 
who have movements of “second sight” 
into these floating photographs. These 
may be awakened or developed by cer- 
tain powers of the mind or through cu- 
mulative impressions in certain families. 
They are frightening but not necessar- 
ily supernatural, since we have not yet 
discovered the limits that the natural 
can reach, 

The dead can know what is happen- 
ing to the living only by grace, says 
St. Thomas, and who can interpret the 
limits of God’s grace? 


HE following 

story is interest- 

ing in that the 

chief events de- 

scribed are of 

recent date, and 

are fully docu- 

= mented with 

statements made at the time by many 
of the witnesses who underwent vari- 
ous experiences. Moreover, at least in 
the earlier stages of the alleged mani- 
festations, individual witnesses were 
unaware that others had previously 
seen, heard or felt anything unusual. 
The case is unsatisfying in that any 
attempt to explain it in’ “scientific” 
terms, to suggest the cause or pur- 
pose of the manifestations, or to draw 
a moral from them seems impossible. 
The refusal of most of the _par- 
ticipants to allow their identity to be 
disclosed and the legal obligation of 
concealing that of the property affected 
enforce- the strictest anonymity. At 
the same time, the present writer has 
had the opportunity not only of reading 
the official dossier of the case, which 
comprises documents covering a period 


_of over two years, but of cross-question- 


ing a number of the witnesses on what 
seems to have been an authentic inter- 
vention in human affairs by a spirit, 
and an evil one at that. 

The scene is a house in the English 
countryside, a rather large house ac- 
cording to modern ideas, standing in 
its own grounds, with over a dozen 
bedrooms, It presents anything but that 
aspect of mystery and gloom tradition- 
ally associated with ghost-stories. Built 
on mediaeval foundations with traces 


of Tudor architecture in the cellars, the 
greater part of the house, added by the 
succeeding generations, is Georgian in 
style, with large windows, light, airy 
rooms, wide passages with no dark cor- 
ners, and jis lit abundantly with elec- 
tricity. The garden is large and mod- 
ern with flower beds and lawns, in one 
of which, somewhat close to the house, 
there is a small but deep pond, pre- 
sumably fed by underground springs. 
This is believed to be an old quarry, 
the stone from which may have been 
used for building the original house. 
It figures later in the tale, though the 
earlier manifestations seemed at the 
time to have no connection with it. 

At the date the story begins, a young 
married couple, both Catholics, owned 
the house which had been continuously 
occupied previous to their purchase. 
They had lived in it happily for about 
ten years. No rumour was heard in the 
countryside that there was anything 
queer about the house, nor is that part 
of England greatly given to stories of 
ghosts, spectres, pixies or things of that 
type. One day, in midsummer, a young 
man staying in the house called on a 
local doctor asking for a full medical 
examination. As both his appearance 
and the necessary tests showed him to 
be in bounding health, the doctor asked 
bluntly for an explanation. This was 
given, and after promises of profes- 
sional secrecy, put into writing then 
and there. It appears that on a sunny 
June day, just after lunch, the young 
man and the lady of the house were 
walking through a room leading by 
French windows to the lawn, when the 
young man suddenly fainted. There 
was a commotion. When he came to, 
he let it be understood that his heart 
might be slightly strained. This expla- 
nation was accepted on his promise to 
go and see a doctor at once. The truth 
was quite otherwise. He said that on 
glancing back over his shoulder as he 
followed his hostess out of the house, 
he had seen close behind him a figure 
with its hands covering its face. Since 
he was of a decidedly husky, masculine 
type, the doctor, who knew him well, 
suggested this was insufficient reason 
for his patient’s faint. The young man 
agreed, saying that the real reason he 
had fainted was a strong intuition that 
should the figure withdraw its hands 
and disclose its face he would inevit- 
ably die of shock. No hint of this un- 
pleasant event was given at the time to 
any one apart from the doctor who 
took down the statement. 
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One evening about two months later, 
while it was still broad daylight, a 
housemaid, going about her legitimate 
business in a room—actually the same 
one in which the young man had had 
his experience—was surprised to see by 
the opposite window a figure which for 
a moment she took to be that of the 
owner of the house whom she had just 
seen elsewhere. The instant she recog- 
nized this figure to be that of a stranger, 
it seemed to her to move slowly 
through a solid wall and disappear. 
Being a woman of considerable courage 
and character, she said nothing to any- 
one at the time, but told her doctor 
whom she visited next day, and who 
happened to be the same doctor to 
whom the young man had previously 
related the story told above. Under a 
similar pledge of professional secrecy 
the housemaid also agreed to make a 
written declaration, which included a 
detailed description of the figure, as 
did the story of the young man. The 
two descriptions tally, though the 
housemaid felt no undue sense of fear 
since, to use her own words, “it did not 
seem as though the figure was inter- 
ested in me.” 

The figure seen by the young man 
and the housemaid in broad daylight 
was opaque, in the sense that light did 
not pass through it. Nevertheless it did 
not give a three-dimensional impres- 
sion, and its outline was curiously 
vague. Both witnesses saw the figure 
for a few seconds only, but under cross- 
questioning proved to be excellent ob- 
servers. The figure seemed to be draped 
in or composed of a dirty brown sub- 
stance—if “substance” is the right word 
to use. It cast no shadow nor were any 
feet visible. When it moved, the figure 
seemed to ripple or undulate in a man- 
ner difficult to describe, as though the 
undulations took place in the substance 
itself. Neither observer saw a face, but 
the clear suggestion of hands described 
by the young man as covering the face 
showed them to be apparently of the 
same substance as the rest of the figure 
or its other coverings or draperies, or 
whatever word can best describe the 
apparent surface seen. The figure was 
somewhat less than the medium height 
of a man and gave a squat and ungainly 
impression. In both cases it seemed to 
be hunch-backed or hunched up, 
whether it was still or in movement. 

These are the only two occasions 
during the more than two years on 
which this, or for that matter any, 
figure was seen by anyone. On the 
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other hand, from that time onwards 
various other curious events took place 
in the house with increasing frequency. 
For example, a priest staying in the 
house was awakened by heavy knocks 
on his bedroom door. He turned on the 
light, sat up in bed and said, “Come 
in.” The door did not open, but, as 
the priest put in the written declara- 
tion which he himself drew up a few 
days later, something did come in, in- 
ducing a sense of abject terror. This 
something was invisible but not inaudi- 
ble. For two hours it was as though a 
large animal prowled about the room, 
grunting and gasping, paying no atten- 
tion to the Reverend Father’s appeals 
to depart. The priest said nothing to 
the owners of the house at the time. 
GAIN, an army 
officer visiting 
the house for a 
.» week-end, and 
~: who incidental- 
ly was not 
sleeping in the 
room previously 
occupied by the priest, was found to 
have departed before breakfast on 
Sunday morning, leaving a lame note 
of excuse and apology to his host. On 
being asked by a mutual friend a day 
or two later why he had behaved so 
strangely, the army officer told in confi- 
dence an extraordinary story. This 
too was committed to paper. It ap- 
peared that on going to bed on the 
Saturday evening at about half past 
eleven, he ‘had just turned out his 
bedside lamp when he suddenly felt 
fingers stroke his face. He naturally 
turned on the lamp again at once 
but nothing was to be seen. Thinking 
he must have been the victim of delu- 
sion, he turned out the lamp once 
more when immediately the same thing 
happened. Yet a third time fingers 
touched his face soon after the light 
was extinguished. This was unpleasant 
but the officer declared he was only a 
little disturbed and in no sense terri- 
fied. He got up, searched the room 
after turning on all the lights, and feel- 
ing anything but sleepy, began to read 
a book in bed. He soon found he could 
not concentrate on what he was read- 
ing; terrible ideas, wholly foreign to 
his nature, pressed in upon him. These 
gradually developed into an urge to kill 
himself for no logical reason save a 
black wall of despair. For an hour or 
more he fought this notion with his 
common sense. There was nothing in 
his normal life or mind even faintly 





justifying so dreadful and desperate an 
act, but the idea grew like a fog thick- 
ening. There came a desire to go and 
drown himself in the pond, which up 
to that moment he had hardly noticed. 
This officer states that at one moment 
he found himself actually climbing out 
of the bedroom window. Suddenly all 
pressure was removed, leaving the un- 
fortunate victim so weak and shaken 
that he felt he could not face remain- 
ing in the house. 

On another occasion the lady of the 
house and a woman friend were going 
upstairs to bed, having turned out the 
lights on the bottom floor. The stairs 
themselves were brilliantly lit and yet 
both women heard heavy footsteps 
coming up behind them, which they 
described as like those of a man wear- 
ing carpet slippers soaked in water. 
While they shrank against the wall, the 
footsteps passed up the stairs beside 
them and disappeared down a lighted 
corridor. Nothing was seen. This event, 
which took place some twelve months 
after the figure had twice been seen in 
daylight, made it no longer possible, or 
even desirable, to maintain secrecy. 
The owner of the house, who had him- 
self experienced nothing and heard 
no stories of alleged mysterious hap- 
penings in his house up to that time, 
sought the counsel of two friends, one 
of whom happened to be the doctor 
who had been consulted by the two 
witnesses of the brown hunch-backed 
figure. Permission was obtained to dis- 
close their stories, and by one means 
and another there came to light not 
only the experience of the priest and 
the army officer described above, but 
a number of others which different per- 
sons associated. with the house had un- 
dergone at various times during the 
previous months. 

Among other experiences described 
was that of a visitor who had slept in 
yet a different room, and who, like the 
priest, had been awakened by a heavy 
rapping on his door. He did not bid the 
visitor come in, but switched on his 
bedside light and was astonished to see 
“the hearthrug fly up the chimney.” 
This somewhat ludicrous performance 
lost its humor when the bewildered 
observer remembered clearly that the 
fireplace had no hearthrug. He got up, 


‘opened the door and found nothing in 


the passage. He then examined the 
chimney, which was painted white, 
and having assured himself that no sort 
of optical illusion would account for 
what he had seen, he noticed that the 
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register was already in place and the 
chimney thus completely closed. He is 
firm in ascribing the terrifying night- 
mare he had when he got to sleep to 
ordinary reaction from his disturbing 
experience. This may have been so, but 
it is interesting that the vague recol- 
lection of his dream in the morning 
showed it to have been connected with 
drowning, hatred and horror. 

, EVERAL peo- 
ple made state- 
ments about 
«om having been 

awakened in the 







and one 
A daylight 
experience was recorded, though this 
took place after the private inquiry 
into the business had been set on foot. 
The owner of the house, having up to 
that date experienced absolutely noth- 
ing unusual, was engaged one morning 
hammering a large nail into the wall 
of the staircase to hang a big family 
portrait. He had ascended a few steps 
‘f a solid, new and firm stepladder, 
set squarely on a broad flat landing. 
A friend standing below had his hand 
lightly resting on the stepladder and 
was looking at the hammering opera- 
tion taking place only some four feet 
above his head. The friend was startled 
to see the owner of the house appar- 
ently throw the hammer violently back 
over his shoulder and make a decidedly 
athletic and dangerous backwards step 
to the stairs. Beyond a slight vibration 
inseparable from an exercise of this 
type, the stepladder did not budge 
and the friend, after ‘seeing that the 
owner of the house was unhurt, not 
unnaturally asked him what he thought 
he was doing. The latter said that 
just as he was about to hit the nail 
with the hammer for the first time 
while holding the six-inch wire nail 
in his left hand, he felt the hammer 
wrenched out of his right hand by 
some terrific force. His subsequent 
jump had been purely instinctive. 
There is no need in this account of 
apparent hauntings to catalogue the 
many varied and odd _ experiences 
which came to light during the inquiry, 
some of which duplicate the experi- 
ences of others, while some were 


rejected as of doubtful accuracy or 
authenticity. One other story must 
however be told. Although it was not 
recorded at the time, it was recol- 
lected that about three months before 
the first appearance of the figure, a 
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child sleeping in the house kept on 
having bad dreams which were for- 
eign to its nature, and complained to 
its mother that “mice” ran over its face 
after it was dark. There were no mice 
in the room the child occupied, though 
traps were set as an assurance. When 
the child was moved to a room in a 
different part of the house both dreams 
and “mice” ceased. This recollection 
is of particular interest in connection 
with the later recorded story of the 
army officer who felt fingers stroke his 
cheek in the dark, and also in that the 
particular room of which the child 
complained had not previously been 
slept in. Research showed that for at 
least thirty years, and probably longer, 
it had been used only as a storeroom. 

Once all these stories were put to- 
gether and examined a few possibly 
significant facts seemed to emerge. No 
trace existed in living memory of any- 
thing untoward prior to the bad dreams 
and “mice” of the child, after which 
the inexplicable events had taken place 
with increasing frequency. In so far as 
manifestations at night were concerned, 
it was at once apparent that, wherever 
the time had been recorded by the 
witness it was always almost exactly 
two o'clock in the morning. So far as 
could be ascertained the same hour 
fitted the experiences of others who had 
not thought to look at a clock. Again, 
no manifestation was recorded or re- 
ported by night or day save on one or 
two days on either side of a full moon, 
though what such a terrestrial event 
could have to do with apparently spir- 
itual disturbances was clear to no one 
at the time. However the priest who 
eventually exorcised the ghost, as re- 
corded below, said that he had once 
come across a similar phenomenon and 
was impressed by the coincidence. 

Despite the varied nature of the 
manifestations, it was found that all 
had taken place in only one part of the 
house, curiously enough the newest, 
where every room, with one possible 
exception, the staircase and all passages 
were connected with at least one sinis- 
ter event: the smaller part containing 
the kitchens, offices and bedrooms used 
by the servants, with one or two spare 
rooms, had nothing recorded. The pos- 
sible connection was noted between the 
child’s tale of mice and fingers stroking 
a face in the dark, together with the 
impressed ideas of suicide, wet feet and 
despair, for there were more stories of 
dreams and depressions than those re- 
corded here. 





This, inquiry, which was kept as con- 
fidential as possible, was interrupted by 
a terrible event. One afternoon another 
maid quietly put down her dustpan and 
brush, walked straight out of the house 
and jumped into the pond on the 
lawn. She was dead when her body was 
recovered. The subsequent inquest, 
both official and unofficial, disclosed no 
sort of reason why this poor woman 
should have committed suicide. Her 
life contained no apparent sorrow or 
dread secret, and though the official 
verdict of suicide while the balance of 
her mind was upset received some sup- 
port from vague stories of a far-off re- 
lation in a home for the feeble-minded, 
private inquiry never identified the lat- 
ter. 

This sad occurrence naturally caused 
talk in the village, but without pro- 
ducing any stories of ghosts or haunt- 
ings. At the same time an elderly and 
taciturn farmer of the neighborhood, 
whose grandfather had been the village 
schoolmaster, hinted one day to the 
owner of the house that he might find 
the Record Office interesting. Papers in 
the Record House were duly searched 
and the Inquisitiones post Mortem for 
the Hundred disclosed a remarkable 
state of affairs. It appeared that from 
some time during the reign of James I 
there had been irregular periods of a 
year or so during which a shocking 
number of suicides had taken place in 
or on the edge of the quarry pond in 
the garden. These batches of suicides 
were separated from one another by 
irregular periods of up to fifty or sixty 
years during which nothing happened. 
There was no regularity in the length 
of any of the periods or in the num- 
ber of suicides which took place in any 
group. It was noticed however that, 
for example, a farmer living seven or 
eight miles away, who had evidently 
decided to take his own life for rea- 
sons of his own which were disclosed at 
the inquest, had walked eight miles to 
the edge of the pond and had shot him- 
self there with a gun instead of doing 
it on his own farm. Others had hung 
themselves on trees near the pond, 
while others seem to have jumped into 
its waters. 

Armed with these sinister facts and 
the full documentation of recent hap- 
penings, the owner of the house, a 
Catholic, as has been said earlier, con- 
sulted the bishop of the diocese, who at 
first adopted an attitude of reserve un- 
til he could study the dossier. Immedi- 
ately thereafter he sent for the owner 
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of ~the house and with the utmost 
gravity told him that he had decided 
on the evidence to use his episcopal 
powers and permit a full solemn exor- 
cism of the house. 

For those who have little knowledge 
of such matters, it may here be men- 
tioned that permission for a solemn 
exorcism of this kind is very rarely 
granted: in fact, it is not easy to lay 
hands on the text or directions for the 
rite. The priest authorized by the 
bishop has to be specially selected or 
approved by him. Before~ performing 
the rite, which involves a Mass to be 
said anywhere in or near the haunted 
precincts, as the priest may choose, the 
latter is bound to observe an absolute 
fast for 24 hours beforehand, during 
which period he must be as far as pos- 
sible in a state of prayer, in accordance 
with the statement of Our Lord that 
this kind goeth not out save by prayer 
and fasting. The episcopal authority 
allows the selected priest to perform 
the rite more than once for the same 
haunting in the event of the first exor- 
cism apparently proving ineffective. 
This is in accordance with the Apostolic 
command to go on praying and not to 
faint. It also indicates the Church’s 
recognition that we know little and are 
indeed not meant to know much in this 
world about the affairs of the next. It is 
not a question of science but of faith. 

The main part of the exorcism con- 
sists, after special prayers, of a com- 
mand in the name of Our Lord to the 
spirit to betake himself to the place ap- 
pointed. The language used is terrific 
in its authority, unlike the usual quiet 
dignity of the Church’s rites. 

Before the exorcism could take place 
a further experience was recorded. The 
witness knew about the previous phe- 
nomena, being a member of the small 
unofficial committee of inquiry, but, 
though a frequent visitor to the house, 
he had never previously experienced 
anything himself. For these reasons he 
was personally inclined to disregard his 
own story as being of purely subjective 
origin. Ecclesiastical authority thought 
otherwise and directed that it should be 
included in the dossier. 

This observer spent a night in the 
house over an Easter week-end. He oc- 
cupied a bedroom in the newer portion, 
but one in which no phenomenon had 
been recorded as occurring up to that 
time. On the Saturday evening he went 
to bed shortly before midnight after 
a very cheerful party and, according to 
his own account, with no thought of 


the hauntings in his mind. He went to 
sleep but was woken some time during 
the night by a notion that somebody 
had called him by name. The impres- 
sion was so strong that he got out of 
bed and opened the door into the pas- 
sage, although the call was not re- 
peated and the whole house seemed 
quiet. He did not turn on the light since 
the room was nearly as bright as day 
with moonlight streaming in through 
the uncurtained windows. This witness 
observes that it was not until next 
morning that he remembered a con- 
nection between Easter and the full 
moon. After a moment or two looking 
up and down the passage he went back 
to bed, glancing at his watch as he did 
so. The time shown was exactly two 
minutes past three. This is of particu- 
lar interest, since on using this fact to 
convince others that the affair was un- 


connected with the ghost, he found the 


argument turned against himself, since. 


he had forgotten that Summer Time 
was in force, so that the true Green- 
wich Mean Time was two minutes past 
two and his awakening must have taken 
place almost exactly at 2 o'clock. 

This witness’s statement records that 
he lay down in bed and tried to turn 
over preparatory to going to sleep 
again when, to his great disquiet, he 


found himself paralyzed. Not only was" 


he unable to turn over but he could not 
move his head nor his limbs, although 
he found he could open and shut his 
eyes. His first thought was that he 
must somehow have injured his back 
or done himself some other physical 
damage. Before he could decide what 
to do, if anything, whether to call out 
for help or to wait and see if the ap- 
parent paralysis passed off, he became 
aware, without sight or sound, that 
something indescribable, a personality, 
but one utterly repugnant and hostile 
to himself, was arriving from a very 
great distance at a very great speed. 
The “thing” seemed to arrive and the 
witness confesses that he was frankly 
terrified. Invisible and inaudible though 
it remained, the thing seemed never- 
theless in some way to dart at the wit- 
ness, whereupon something else, of 
which the witness had in no way been 
conscious up to that time, seemed to 
intervene and throw the first thing off. 
The witness states that he prayed hard 
and went on doing so. Not once, but 
many times, the unpleasant thing hover- 
ing around. seemed to make sudden 
darts at the witness, only to be re- 
pulsed each time by the intervention of 





the other thing. This very unpleasant 


' experience went on until suddenly the 


‘witness heard a cock crow. The phe- 
nomen ceased instantly. The witness, 
finding he could move, got up and 
looked at his watch. Three hours had 
elapsed; the sun was just rising, but he 
did not go to bed again although all 
sense of fear had left him, so that un- 
til called officially that morning, he 


slept peacefully in a chair, having dis-- 


covéred that his mattress was wringing 
wet with the sweat that had poured 
from him during his dream or ordeal. 

The exorcism was duly performed, 
the selected priest being one who had 
made a certain study of alleged occult 
happenings. He chose to say the Mass 
in the room wherein the child had 
complained of the “mice,” giving as 
his reasons, which he insisted must be 
taken as purely experimental, first that 
the child’s experiences were possibly 
the earliest of the series, and second, 
that the room itself might be, in pic- 
turesque terms, “the gateway of the 
monster,” and the fact that any human 
had slept there might have provided 
the means of unlocking that gate. In 
view of the apparent connection be- 
tween the strength of the manifesta- 
tions and the Lumar cycle, the priest 
elected to say his Mass and perform the 
rite on a day on which the moon was 


OTHING 
happened _ dur- 
ing the Mass 
or the rite, 
which naturally 
§ took place in the 
" morning before 
- breakfast. That 
night however two people sleeping in 
the house in rooms overlooking the 
lawn with the pond were woken by a 


noise which they likened to the howl- ~ 
ings of dogs, apparently coming from 


the lawn outside. The moon was full 


and the night was cloudless; whence it — 
was apparent that there was nothing | 


visible on the lawn which could be held 


responsible for the sounds, though the * 
spot they were apparently coming from — 
could be identified with certainty. The © 


time was exactly two o'clock in the 


morning. As the watchers gazed in 7 
horror at the empty lawn, the sound of | 


the howling began to recede in jerks, 
as though something was being thrust 


farther and farther away. It faded into 


the distance and could no longer be 
heard. Since that date there has been 
no trouble in the house. 
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Don Borelli and 


the scugnizzi 


of Naples 


i 1949, Father Mario Borelli was ordered by his su- 
superiors to prepare a study of Naples’ scugnizzi, the 
homeless urchins who swarm in thousands through this 
southern Italian city. Don Borelli thought he knew them 
and how brutally they lived, but he also knew that he 


couldn’t penetrate their dark world unless he became one 


Don Borelli and his boys. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY Vito Fiorenza 


of them. Hesitantly his superior, Bishop Ascalesi, gave 
his blessing to the small, 29-year-old priest. Putting aside 
his soutane and breviary in favor of patched trousers, a 
tattered shirt, unmatched shoes and a cyclist’s beret, 
Borelli transformed himself into a scugnizzo. 

He joined a roving band and after he had bluffed the 
head boy by spitting in his face and challenging him to a 
razor duel he became the band’s leader. From then on he 
lived as they did. “I was obliged,” he says, “to eat with 
them, to sleep where they were sleeping, collecting cigar- 
ette butts as they did, stretching out my hands as they 


did. wiping my nose with my hands as they did, giving 











streets were formerly 
thome of the scucNizzi. 


q hospitality to lice as they did. I had to use their particular 
_way of speaking, their slang, to remain indifferent to 
vice, to bargain with the pick-pockets and procurers with 
whom they had to do, to sit among the women, these so- 
' called bad women, with the same dexterity in treating 
' them as the boys had .. .” 

The boys grew to love and respect this little “urchin- 
priest.” He became their gang leader: “il capo-banda, Don 
Vesuvio.” 

Then, one cold night when the boys were sleeping “a 
ruota,” each boy lying with his head on his companion’s 
feet to lock in whatever warmth there was, “Don Vesuvio” 


A squealing pig is a SCUGNIZZI pet. 
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decided on his big gamble. He woke his boys and took 
them to the bombed, unused church of Mater Dei. There 
they found warmth, some bread and, to their great sur- 
prise, Father Borelli, who reappeared in clerical dress. 
Their capo-banda had turned into a priest. 


Ere the house of the scugnizzi is barely past the 
planning stage. Foundations have been laid and con- 
struction is going on. Meanwhile, the deserted parish 
house of Mater Dei has been fitted out with dormitories, 
a kitchen, playrooms, a chapel and a dispensary. Of the 




















original 60 boys who followed Father Borelli that cold 
night, only the youngest remain. Together with Father 
Spada, another young priest, Borelli cares for new boys. 
They are given a bit of bread and a better place to sleep 
than a bakery grating, and for perhaps the first time in 
their short but intense lives they find kindness and an 
awareness that there are better things to do than scav- 
enging for cigarette butts and picking pockets. 

The youngest boys are taught by lay-teachers; Father 
Spada cares for the sick in his up-to-date dispensary; and 
Father Borelli, who has never completely lost his scugnizzo 
character, plays soccer with his boys. Their exuberant 
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Father Spada, Don Borelli’s assistant, runs the up-to-date dispensary. 


The boys at play 
the yard after se , 


spirits sometimes result in horseplay in which the little 
priest gets tossed about like one of them. 

Borelli has found jobs in the neighborhood for some 
of the older boys. Local factory owners and shopkeepers do 
all they can to help. One 17-year-old has for two years now 
worked in a basement shop, making plastic electrical 
sockets; he makes 1,500 lira (slightly over $2.00) a day, 
A younger boy works in the same shop as an apprentice, 

When in two or three years the four-story house of the 
scugnizzi rises on the hill of Mater Dei, Don Borelli will 
possess a new means of extending help to the wandering 
boys of Naples. 
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Happy MION les 






These monks 
from England’s 
Prinknash Abbey, 
have just received 
a bulky gift: 
the poiudtied 
Pluscarden priory 
in the north of Scotland 
and have been told 
to turn it into 
| a well-ordered, 
| purely contemplative 
monastery: 
the first in the country 
in 400 years. 
Haopits. they go to work, 
sowing the fields, 
tearing down old masonry 
and building up 
new: 


RING! 




























PLUSCARDEN’S MONK FOREMAN 


choir-stalls, 


lancet-windows, 
¥ 


belfries, 
bee-hives- 
medieval methods 
4 medieval monks. 
7 They go to their work 


with all the zest 
of Chaucer’s clerics, 
Breughel’s friars; 
they kneel at their 
prayers 
with all the ardour 
_ of Hugh of Lincoln 
singing his Lauds. 
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RINGING THE BELL FOR THE MID-DA 
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In the newly 

constructed chapel: 
the prayers of the 
ancient liturgy: 


the canonical hours, 


the psalms of David: 


the living gesture 

which combines 
tradition 

and spontaneity. 
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THE DAILY CONVENTUAL MASS. 
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SOWING POTATOES AT PLUSCARDRN, 
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In the fields: 
work and prayer, 
detachment, 7 
and efficiency, snintiae Sag 
composure 
and abandonment; 
solemnity, 
and joy; 
new Adams 
in an old 
and rocky garden; 
new settlers 
for an old 
and rugged 


land. 


| BROTHER ALBERT CRANKS UP “THE JET.” 


CLEANING UP THE ANCIENT GRAVES. 
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NCCW delegates and chaplains hear J. Edgar Hoover 
paint crime and Communism as today’s major evils. 
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NCCW CONVENTION) 


Women meet for business & fun 


At Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel recently, 3,300 mem. 
bers of the National Council of Catholic Women con.) 
vened for four days of meetings, formal dinners and © 
committee sessions. Representing a membership of nine _ 
million, they sought to articulate the ‘role of Catholic 
women in the modern world. They heard addresses by J, 
Edgar Hoover, Samuel Cardinal Stritch and Bishop John © 
F. Dearden of Pittsburgh, witnessed a seven-part choral | 
pageant, She Shall Be Called Woman!, and before ad-% 
journing elected a new president and board of directors. 7 
During business sessions, the women passed 18 resolu: 7 
tions—many of them of international significance—and ; 
decided to accelerate their committee programs for 1957. 

Between meetings the delegates toured Chicago from 
planetarium to puppet shows (they set up a special com.” 
mittee to entertain accompanying husbands), sampled a” 
new restaurant for each meal, shopped at famous Loop J 
stores, and lost hats, coats and purses by the hundreds. | 








Spotlighted on the International Amphitheatre’s stage, Cardinal Stritch urges the restoration of woman’s image as a Christian 
mother. He advised NCCW delegates to seek accurate and unbiased information on social ills and guide their actions by love. 
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Chicago college students give a choral reading tracing woman’s historic role and drawing analogies between the lives of women 
saints and work of NCCW committees: Mary (Family Life), Joan of Arc (Foreign Relief), Monica (Spiritual Development.) 


Texas delegates sport red sombreros. They gave 
the rebel yell when the band played pi1xtk. 
+o oer seat : . 


erent 


gag om 





A dissenting Wisconsin delegate objects to the NCCV NCCW leaders are the president, Mrs. R. H. Mahoney, a former 
resolution proposing more liberal immigration laws. Hartford teacher, and the executive secretary, Margaret Mealey. 
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Libraries and Literature 


High school graduate Mrs. Henri 
Castagner of Chicago, chairman 

of the Libraries and Literature 
Committee, directs a two-fold 





program of eliminating Legislation International Relations Soci 
objectionable literatur te Brooklynite Mrs. Andrew Backus sees her Mrs. James Rains of Rochester, N. Y. directs a Virgi 
(according to N ODL listings ) committee as “more concerned with the variety of activities ranging from U.N. Colle 
and building parish libraries. ‘how’ of government than with specific study clubs to the distribution of material on work 
legislation.” A Navy yeoman on graduation war, peace, starvation, encourages unem 
from Barnard, she has been a lawyer for hospitality to foreign students and raciai 
32 years. correspondence with women in other lands. progi 
















National committees are the 


core of effective NCCW action a” 

Most of the convention’s time was spent in committee In 
workshops on such themes as family life, school associa- sent 
tions, civil defense and study clubs, since one of the mitte 
NCCW’s major functions is to transmit to its member equa 
organizations program suggestions, reading lists and wart 
other literature in these fields. As delegates’ reports indi- maar 
cated, NCCW affiliates have initiated impressive parish Dece 


Spiritual Development 





Boston-born Mrs. S. A. Fassnacht directs the largest of 

the national committees (represented in 63% of U.S. dioceses), 
Spiritual Development, which encourages monthly 
Communions, the family rosary, participation in the 

liturgy and regular spiritual reading. 








Foreign Relief 


Clothing, food and medical supplies are sent abroad under the 
direction of Mrs. Arthur L. Zepf of Toledo, Ohio. Her committee 
on Foreign Relief encourages regular parish clothing drives, 
distributes dolls made by Hong Kong refugees; and obtains First 
Communion veils for children overseas. 


























Social Action 


Virginia Walsh, Dean of Women at Rockhurst \ 
College in Kansas City, Mo., encourages * 
work on housing, old age, health, 

unemployment, the handicapped, labor and 

racial problems. The important social action 
program is limited to 21% of U.S. dioceses. : 







club activities such as aiding migrant laborers and work- 
ing with mentally retarded children. 


. In their resolutions, which empower NCCW to repre- 
. sent Catholic women before Congressional and UN com- 
» | mittees, delegates applauded recent advances toward racial 
, equality, called for more liberal U.S. immigration laws, 
1 warned against the dangers in automation, and voted 


unanimous approval of the National Organization for 
, Decent Literature. 


Rural Life 


Mrs. Albert Gernes, a farmer’s wife from Winona, Minn., 
in a program paralleling recommendations of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, this year publicized the 
spiritual assets of the family farm, promoted farm- 

city relationships, and made studies on the cost of living. 
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@ Canon Joseph Cardijn, a short, wiry Belgian priest 
of 75, has been intimately concerned with the Church 
and the worker since 1912, when he founded the Young 
Christian Workers movement, which trains young peo- 
_ple to Christianize their home and factory environ- 
‘ments. Of Cardijn, Pius XI said: “Thank God someone 
-eomes to talk to me about the masses of the people.” To- 
day the movement has 1,500,000 members in 75 lands. 
The following article is excerpted from a recent talk 








New York area.—Eb. 





Iam atthe same time so happy andsosorry. 





} Sohappy to be among you and to see so many 





¥ only in each parish, not only in each diocese, 
but in all the world of today and tomorrow. 
] And I am so sorry because I cannot speak 
English well. Everywhere I go I must speak 





in a strange language. But I say to you, my. 


dear Young Christian Workers, do not listen 
to the mistakes of my English but to the feel- 
ings of my heart and my love and ardor for 
each of the workers in every country—I 
would give my life to save them: - .:. I have 
come just now from Africa. There is an eco- 





nomic revolution going on there—millions 
of young boys and girls are coming from the 
jungle into the industrial towns. They have 
no preparation—yesterday they were in the 
most backward civilizations imaginable. It is 
the same in South America. There also are 
millions of boys and girls who are in the 
most backward situation. No food and mil- 






housing. For millions and millions. - 

Do you know the first question asked ev- 
}ctywhere in Africa and South America? 
“Do the boys and girls of the U.S. know 
about our conditions of work? Do they 
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by the Canon to YCW leaders and chaplains in the - 


who are conscious of responsibilities, not _ 


lions of children. And no schools and no 





CARDIJN 

on the 
Church 

and the 
worker 








COMMUNISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


THE PUERTO RICANS 


know that we do not have food? That we do 1 
not have schools? That we do not have med- 
icine against sickness? Do they know these _ 
things, the boys and girls of the U.S.? We 
know they have good conditions of work, but 
these millions of boys and girls, do they think 
about our situation? Are they prepared to 


help save millions and millions of brothers 
and sisters in the world?” 

Everywhere the same question. And ey- 
erywhere in Africa, in South America and 
in Asia, Communists come and say: “The 
boys and girls of America do not think about 
you. They are satisfied with their conditions 
of life and of work.” Everywhere in the 
world the Communists say: “The Christians 
are selfish; for all the hungry people we are 
the only ones who care.” . .. And the Com- 
munists say : “The boys and girls of the U.S., 
they do not welcome their millions of black 
brothers. They think only of themselves and 
their pleasure and their amusement.” 

This is the greatest problem for the future 
of the Church, for the future of Christianity. 
We must seek and save. We must have an 
international federation to unite the working 
youth of all the countries of the world. ... 
But it must start in every parish, for where 
we live, there are we united with the Church. 
... We must reflect on our responsibilities 


‘toward the poorest young workers of our 


parish, the most lost of them. Here in New 
York are 500,000 Puerto Rican workers. Do 


you know their conditions of work? Do you. 


know their conditions of housing? Do you 
know them? 
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Oh my dear members and leaders of the 
YCW, we must reflect about the aim of our 
movement and about the meaning of our 
Christianity. We are not Ghristian, even if 
we go every day to Mass and to Communion, 
if we forget those who need our help, who 
need our friendship, who need more and 
more that we should love them. It is not suf- 
ficient to go to church; it is not sufficient to 
goto Mass; it is not sufficient to go to Com- 
munion—we must go to the poor, to the 
young workers. We must help them. We 
must save them. Then we are Christians. 

The Church without the working people 
is not the Church of Christ. The Church 
must save the working class... . 

The big problem of the world today is that 
boys and girls are not respected in their dig- 
nity, in their bodies, in their souls, in their 
consciences. . . . Therefore we must unite 
them. Therefore we must show that we love 
them, that we will make sacrifices to help 
them, that we are not selfish, not only pre- 
occupied with ourselves. . .. And we must 
not do these things just to fight Communism, 
we must not do them for our personal in- 


.} terest; We must do them because we are 


Christians, because we. are disciples of 
Christ. ... 


And therefore we must strive . . . to make 


tomorrow’s world one where all the people ' 


love each other, where all the people more 
and more help each other. Then we will have 
anew world, a world of peace, of glory for 
God, a world in which all the peoples will be 


saved. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
WORKING PEOPLE 


THE FUTURE 
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EDUCATION IN DEPTH 


Chicago's Sisters of Mercy re-structure their entire school § 









a 


system, from the grades through college, to produce “the 


liberal education of the Christian person” by CHARLES HARBUTT | 


” 


The current battle between progressives and tradition- 
alists in education has resulted mostly in a deeper 
entrenchment on both sides, often leaving students and 
parents taking cover in a pedagogical no-man’s land. 
Waste of time, overlapping, disunified and incomplete 
courses, premature specialization and contempt for the 
liberal arts frequently turn formal education into a 
free-for-all. The buck is passed down the line: the college 
blames the high school, the high school the elementary 
school, the elementary school the home. The diploma 
granted the survivor of the educational melee more 
often represents an honorable discharge than a certi- 
ficate of learning. 

In 1953, Chicago’s St. Xavier College, run by the 
Sisters of Mercy, began to tidy up its sector of the 
educational battlefield with a “vertical approach”—a 
complete revamping of the educational system that draws 
heavily upon classical methods of teaching. Aided by 
a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
the College climaxed a 20-year period of self-study by 
attacking four basic educational confusions: the order 
of learning, the content of curriculum, the integration 
of courses, and the training of teachers. The aim of the 
Sisters and their advisors was to produce for St. Xavier’s 
College, and for their 60 elementary and secondary 
schools, a grade-through-college curriculum that would 
teach students to think, understand and communicate 
on what have become unfamiliar levels of maturity. 














St. Xavier's executive planning 
committee, under Mother Mary 
Huberta, RSM, President, includes 
Sr. Mary Josetta, RSM, Executive 
Vice-President; Fr. Benedict 
Ashley, O. P., of the Albertus 
Magnus Lyceum; Oscar Perlmutter, 
Vice-President; and Sr. Mary 
Silveria, RSM, Dean. 


At St. Xavier's, the entire process of formal education a 
is viewed as a unit in which Creation unfolds as a 7 
harmonious complexity. Elementary school children study 7 
all subjects in relation to God (the integrating principle) © 
and advance:through the system according to their own 
abilities—without formal promotion from grade to grade. 
Each of Saint Thomas Aquinas’ four divisions of knowl- 
edge—natural science, social science, cultural heritage 
and theology—is treated from a different aspect on each 
level. The ultimate goal is the fusion of all knowledge in 
“wisdom subjects’—Sacred Theology and metaphysics. 

To implement the plan, a Center for Liberal Studies 
in Education was formed (with representatives from the 
entire faculty) to develop teachers with a broad general 
education, mastery of a specialized field, and an acquaint- 
ance with modern pedagogical methods. The Center has 
also pioneered in the use of volunteer assistants—some 
of them parents—to relieve teachers of clerical duties, 
and in a program to return primary educational respon- 
sibility to the family by coordinating home activities 
and parent-student excursions with the school’s day-to-day 
curriculum. 

Recently the Sisters have completed a $10 million, 
157-acre “Catholic Education Center” on Chicago’s South 
Side. There—in a model liberal arts high school, in 
St. Xavier’s College for Women, and in a nearby 
parochial grammar school—the new educational system 


is at work. 











Students play during noon hour at Christ the King parochial school. Located in an upper-middle-class parish, this is the 
only elementary school now using the St. Xavier’s plan fully. Next year it will be extended to rural and slum parishes. 
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HOW THE 

ST. XAVIER’S 

PROGRAM 
WORKS 


CHRIST THE KING 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


MOTHER McAULEY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


ST. XAVIER’S 
COLLEGE 


At Christ the King Grammar School, everything is 
taught under the dominant aspect of beauty. Early and 
direct contact with Scriptures and with great works of 
art, literature and music give students a “sense of order 
in the dynamic unfolding of God’s plan in the universe 
and in the souls of men.” Since children can only receive 
knowledge (not produce it), the approach is observa- 
tional rather than technical. 

Taking a basically historical approach, the cultural 
heritage program treats one “hero” and one major theme 
for each of the six years: Adam and harmony in Creation, 
Moses and law in human affairs, Samuel and grace, the 
Hebrews and the Kingdom of God in men, the early and 
medieval Church and rational control of human actions, 
and, lastly, the modern Church and today’s forces of 
unity and disintegration. A college-school committee 
selects the art and literature that best describe each era. 

Each school day is a continuous learning experience 


Mother McAuley High School attempts both to perfect 
a student’s tools of learning in languages and mathe- 
matics, and to provide an insight into methods of 
acquiring new knowledge and wisdom. Since independent 
thought begins at adolescence, students are no longer 
content with the purely observational approach of the 
elementary level. They need the liberal arts, which teach 
correct thinking, and find them in: 
» Cultural Heritage: by experiencing great works of 
painting, literature and music and analyzing their form 
and structure. 
» Natural Science: by seeing the beauty of exactly 
structured thought, the power of mathematical and 
scientific reasoning (which are stressed, along with logic, 
in chemistry and physics courses). Since adolescents tend 
to think mostly in terms of themselves, the first two 


St. Xavier College freshmen, already equipped in the 
grade and high schools with a basic set of facts and the‘ 
means of ordering them, are ready to study the individual 
sciences as intellectual disciplines. The four-year program 
breaks roughly into two parts: two years of general 
education in each of the four basic areas, two years’ 
advanced study in one of them. Throughout, the stress 
is on reading original texts, the “Great Books” rather 
than the textbook. Specialization in a single subject is 
left to graduate school. 

The general education period is designed to sketch 
all areas of knowledge to enable a student to judge 
rightly within them: an educated person knows good 
poetry from bad, true arguments from false, right action 
from wrong. 

Each general area is directly related to philosophy: 
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built around one theme; there are no separate “periods” 





for writing, reading, etc. Children’s curiosity (sometimes 
requiring a teacher’s prompting) turns the tale of Moses 
on Mount Sinai into a natural science discussion of 
rocks and mountains, cement and chemistry. This fusion 
of all courses into one continuous experience is also 
carried through in social science, where children may 
pantomime Isaac at the well and, incidentally, learn about 
Jewish folk music, customs and sociology. 5 
The academic program is liturgically oriented: the 
study of Adam gives way in Advent to the need of a 
new Adam, Christ, and follows Him through the joy of 
Christmas, the sorrows of Lent and the glory of Easter. 
A second concern at the primary level is to give 
students the fundamental tools of learning—reading, 
writing and calculation—the trivium of the Greeks. 
This is part of the overall program: children read the 
Bible, write of Moses, count soldiers in a painting. 


years are spent studying the vast biological and psycho- 
logical complexities of man. 

» Social Science: by learning rhetoric, which frees them 
from depending for their opinions on mass media like news- 
papers, magazines and television and enables them to 
formulate their own conclusions. 

» Theology: by arriving at deeper-than-catechism mean- 
ings through logical thought—the beginnings of a living 
theology. (Learning plain chant integrates theology and 
cultural heritage, prepares students to participate in 
sung Masses. ) 

Stressing that the plan returns to traditional educa- 
tional models, St. Xavier’s theorists point out that the 
high school curriculum corresponds roughly to the Greek 
quadrivium of intellectual arts: astronomy, geometry, 
logic, music. 


cultural heritage, through a course in aesthetics; science, 


‘ through natural philosophy; social science, through 


ethics; theology, through a four-year study of Aquinas. 

A student’s advanced program is adapted to her 
individual needs by a faculty advisor and the chairman 
of the specific area the student selects. If she chooses 
social science, for example, she emphasizes political 
science, economics and sociology, but she might also 
take courses in “Great Books,” psychology and ethics. 

Although training is continued in the liberal arts, 
primary emphasis is on “answering ultimate questions” 
raised in rigorous study of the basic areas. These answers 
are found in theology class, where, “working with the 
profoundest truths given to man, the student begins to 
see purpose and pattern, nature and necessity, reality 
and relation.” 
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Cultural heritage Continued on the next page gap 
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A Christ the King grade school boy furnishes the commentary 
for a slide series on Adam and Eve and the beauty of creation. 












Two beginning art students at Mother McAuley High School 
clip magazines for a project illustrating line, color and form. 





St. Xavier’s College girls and adult students discuss 
Aristotle in a Great Books seminar led by Dr. Perlmutter. 
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Natural science Social science 


CHRIST 
THE KING 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


In elementary natural science, children learn the physical Studying Jewish social customs, a boy tries to mime Isaac’s 
properties of rocks and their place in creation’s plan. marriage. He finally kissed the girl playing Rebecca. 


MOTHER 
MCAULEY 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 


ég 
“Elvis the skeleton” aids the biological and psychological As part of her course in critical analysis, a girl rates Stagi 
study of man. The stress is on reasoning rather than facts. newspaper editorials against Aristotle’s rules of rhetoric. i onl, 


XAVIER'S — : 
COLLEGE 


In natural philosophy lab, girls see a frog die—an example With her course advisor a social science major reviews her 
of essential change. Lectures study change philosophically. research project—the GI Bill’s effect on three colleges. 
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Theology 





A boy reads aloud his essay on Moses. The grade school day 
centers around a theme, instead of being divided into periods. 





Singing plain chant helps high school girls integrate 
theology with the rest of their liberal arts curriculum. 





Dominicans teach college philosophy and theology, which 
unify the other courses and climax all that has gone before. 
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The St. Xavier’s idea 


“Our purpose is not a revolution in education, . . . not 
to invent but to recover, to restore to our schools the 
unchangeable principles of the good, the true, the 
beautiful as they have been exemplified throughout 
the ages.” —Benedict Ashley, OP, one of the planners 

of the program. 


“The attempt to see each specific educational problem in 
the context of the entire continuum of formal education 
and to apply standards derived from theology and 
philosophy is the most characteristic feature of the 
Saint Xavier College Self Study.”—from the Self 
Study, LIBERAL EDUCATION OF THE CHRISTIAN PERSON. 


“We are deeply sensitive to the fact of cultural 
continuity and of the gradual loss of tradition in our 
own time. ... We sing only the latest popular songs . . . 
we have moved from the Bible reading habits of the 
Puritans to the comic book addiction of the moderns. 
The ‘Cultural Heritage’ is a conscious attempt to 

arrest this regression.”—from the Study. 


“A liberally educated man has drunk deep from the 
well-springs of the Judaic-Christian tradition and from 
the fountains of the Greek and Roman cultures. Indeed, 
the fullness of his life and of his living embraces the culture 
and the experience of the human race of all ages and 
places. And he possesses this knowledge as an ordered 
whole, rich in variety, harmonious in unity.” —Summary 
report, Workshop in Secondary School Curriculum. 


“The final goal of the liberal school system is to help 
the person acquire wisdom: the wisdom of Sacred 
Scriptures and theology; the philosophical wisdom within 
the grasp of human reason; and the practical wisdom 
contained in moral and social studies. It pertains to 
wisdom to order—either in some area of knowledge or in 
some area of conduct.”—Oscar W. Perlmutter. 


“T otal education is the preparation of the human person 
by the acquisition of the virtues of Christ to live with 
perfect charity in the circumstances of this life and thus 
gain the true wisdom which is the life of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.”—from the Study. 


“Jesus then said to the Jews that had just begun to believe 
in Him: ‘If you make my teachings your rule of life 

you are truly my disciples; then you will know the truth 
and the truth will make you free men!” ”—from Saint John, 
as quoted in an Institute for Curriculum Development. 
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The program respects the nature of man, 
the role of woman and the aims of education 


Besides adapting education to the psychological needs 
of the students from childhood to maturity, St. Xaxier 
planners have also taken sexual differences into account. 
With characteristic thoroughness, they compiled a theo- 
logical definition of woman from Scriptures and papal 
statements, correlated it with the findings of modern 
biology and psychology, applied the definition to current 
educational and social problems. The result was a series 
of courses in high school and college designed to prepare 
students for physical and spiritual motherhood. 

Another concern of the St. Xavier planners was “the 
stagnant reservoirs of learning” created by the sharp 
division between grades and between school levels. Under 
the St. Xavier plan, a student advances not according 
to a set promotion schedule but whenever he is ready 
for the next learning experience. Classrooms on the 


A coliege freshman weighs an answer in theology, the goal 
of all formal studies in the St. Xavier system. Taught by 
Dominicans from the Albertus Magnus Lyceum in River 
Forest, Ill., theology and philosophy are seen as the 
introduction to a\life of contemplation. 


elementary level include slow, average and fast groupings, | 
but these are unlabelled and marks are de-emphasized, } 
Since this method requires thorough knowledge of the | 
child, the same teacher continues with a class for three” 
years. Similarly, isolation between schools is avoided: 
an exceptional girl may enter college before graduating | 
from high school. 

Although among Chicago youngsters the high school | 
and college have the reputation of being “tough,” St, 
Xavier’s believes that the liberal arts should not be 
confined to advanced students. The plan itself is con-” 
stantly being revised and adapted so that the program 
will have an organic growth, free from rigidity. Next 
year St. Xavier’s will extend the grammar school test to. . 


rural and low-income areas, to go along with upper- | 


middle-class Christ the King parish. 


Grade-schoolers, beginning French, produce pencils 
as the teacher orders, “MONTREZ-MOI VOS CRAYONS.” 
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High school athletes learn grace and poise rather than competition in compulsory physical education class. Other courses in high 
school and college aimed specifically at the education of woman include cooking, sewing and family liturgical customs. 
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CLOSE-UP 


The quiet 


Englishman 


One day last month Graham Greene shook off all pursuers 
—critics, puzzled readers, fans with a good word for the 
master, bluestockings and barflies—and holed up in an old, 
large Montreal hotel with unabashed wallpaper. He was in 
Canada to see his daughter, who lives in Calgary, and for 
consultations with the director of his new play, THE POTTING 
SHED, which was about to open in New York. A little greyer 
and a little heavier, he still looked like a man set on earth 


to delve the labyrinthine ways. 
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In democracies, where a flow of 
reciprocal knowledge is expected to 
exist between citizens and their of- 
ficials, leaders have continually to 
define and reveal themselves. A dic- 
tator can ignore demands that he ex- 
plain himself, tell what he thinks or 
how he stands on issues. He is a prin- 
ciple of action or the incarnation of 
an ideology, and in either case he ex- 
ists in an atmosphere of irrationality 
in which no one, unless an enemy of 
the system, expects logic and clarity. 
But a democratic leader is per se con- 
scious, responsible and open to in- 
quiry. We have a right to expect him 
to keep nothing back, which is the 
sacrifice he makes for the power we 
cede him. And therefore we are trou- 
bled by the ostensibly democratic 


chieftain whom we cannot understand, . 


or who seems to be disguising the 
major truth about himself. There is 
no one about whom Americans are 
more troubled today than India’s 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 

If he is not a full-fledged Commu- 
nist, many people believe, he is at 
least a fellow traveler; or perhaps 
not, but he is certainly a man of 
pathological vacillation, double-talk 
and ulterior motives. 

This portrait persists despite a con- 
tradictory one which has been of- 
fered by qualified witnesses. The lat- 
est and most convincing of these is 
a patient, exhaustive, well-considered 
but absolutely favorable biography, 
the first full-length study of his life to 
appear in English. It is called Jawa- 
harlal Nehru (Macmillan, $6.75) and 
is by Frank Moraes, an Indian Cath- 
olic who is editor of the Times of 
India. 

A political biography which some- 
times gets bogged down in the minu- 


tiae of the Indian independence move- 
ment, the book nevertheless tells us a 
great deal about Nehru himself. It is 
an exercise in corrective therapy. 
Nehru, as Mr. Moraes sees him, is an 
outstanding secular hero, a man of 
natural goodness, innate gifts of 
transcendence and power which he 
directs toward fruitful ends. Though 
he admits no formal religion, he has 
great spirituality. Nehru’s sole mys- 
ticism seems to consist in an identifi- 
cation with India’s masses, whom he 
loves for their misery and injured 
beauty. They in turn love him for be- 
ing their leader, scapegoat and image. 
Nehru’s discovery of the Indian 
people came with revelatory force 
when he was in his early twenties. 
He had returned from seven years in 
England and a Harrow and Cam- 
bridge education, having become as 
he said “a queer mixture of the East 
and West, out of place everywhere, at 
home nowhere.” Later this duality 
would serve as a base for his world 
view and his conception of India as 
a bridge, but now it merely left him 
dispirited. Through his father Mo- 
talil, an aristocratic Brahmin lawyer 
who was a co-worker of Gandhi's, 
Jawaharlal plunged into the Indian 
nationalist movement. He met Gandhi, 
whose ambition he later said was to 
“wipe every tear from every eye,” 
was immediately captivated and went 
out to preach the Mahatma’s gospel of 

non-violent resistance to the British. 
When he made his first speech to a 
village crowd he was overcome by 
their innocence and deep hunger. 
“Looking at them and their misery 
and overflowing gratitude, I was filled 
with shame and sorrow, shame at my 
own easy-going and comfortable life 
. sorrow at the degradation and 


The site, Mi 
of Veale 









BOOKS 


overwhelming poverty of India. A 
new picture of India rose before me, 
naked, starving, crushed and utterly 
miserable.” 

For over thirty years, ten of which 
he spent in British prisons, Nehru 
worked for Indian independence, 
sacred in its own right, he felt, but 
also a precondition for social and eco- 
nomic regeneration. He and Gandhi 
clashed often: Jawaharlal thought the 
Mahatma too unconcerned with the 
ultimate shape of Indian society, too 
imprecise a political thinker, too 
weighted down with antipathies to 
modern phenomena like machines. 
For his part Gandhi considered Nehru 
impetuous, sometimes rash, frequently 
intolerant. But they loved each other, 
and Nehru always submitted to 
Bapuji (little father), while Gandhi 
could say of him: “He is pure as 
crystal. He is truthful beyond sus- 
picion. He is a knight sans peur et 
sans reproche. The nation is safe in 
his hands.” 

The differences, particularly those 
of emphasis, between Nehru and 
Gandhi led to periodic rumors of 
their falling out. Gandhi, with his 
usual wisdom and clairvoyance, spoke 
up: “He says he does not understand 
my language and that he speaks a 


language foreign to me. This may or 


may not be true. But language is no 
bar to a union of hearts. And I know 
this, that when I am gone, he will 
speak my language.” 

It is this prophecy that Moraes 
traces to its fulfilment. Nehru, he 
says, has increasingly begun to speak 
and even think like Gandhi. Thus he 
puts much more emphasis on peace 
and on peaceful political ways than 
he did when, fighting the British, he 
was frequently impatient with Gan- 
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and inspiration for 


ERE, in over 1,000 pages, is a compilation 
from the mainstream of Catholic thought 
through the centuries — a unique source of 
authoritative reference and inspiration. The 
wisdom of the scholars and theologians, the 
joyful humor of the wits, the immortal teach- 
ings of the saints and church fathers, all ap- 
pear in memorable quotations and excerpts 
from their greatest works. 

There are more than 10,000 entries, each 
from an approved Catholic source. Proverbs, 
maxims, definitions, and sayings have been 
selected from books, sermons, canon law, 
papal pronouncements, and the liturgy. These 
entries are arranged topically and chronolog- 
ically under 1,500 headings such as God, Reli- 
gion, Mass, Blessed Sacrament, etc. 

Although the book encompasses an un- 
equaled wealth of material, it has been de- 
signed with a special view toward convenience 
3 and clarity. There are frequent cross-refer- 
BE ences; indexes of authors, titles, and sources; 
an abundance of historical annotations; and 
a splendid subject-index which serves as a 
. concordance to all key ideas and phrases. 
The fruits of a magnificent tradition of 
nearly two thousand years have been brought 
together in this volume. 


The first and only book | 


of its kind—a superb 
treasury of wisdom, wit, 


every Catholic family 



























includes selections from: 
The great saints and fathers of the Church: 
St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Bernard, St. Cyp- 
rian, St. Gregory the Great, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and many others. 


Famous authors: Dante, Chaucer, Crashaw, 
Dryden, Pope, Acton, Newman, Thompson, 
Belloc, Chesterton, plus many more quota- 
tions freshly culled from other sources: 


Influential present-day leaders: Including 
Father D’Arcy, S. J., Monsignor Knox, Bishop 
Sheen, Thomas Merton, Father John LaFarge, 
S. J., and many others. 











More than 10,000 quotations from approved 
Catholic writings 


1,500 categories arranged topically and 
chronologically 


Classified by subject and author 
for easy reference 


Covers both secular and religious topics 


The first and only collection from exclusively 
Catholic sources 


Comprehensive subject-index. Frequent 
cross-references 


1,088 pages 








Important papal pronouncements and deci- 
sions of the Church: Key excerpts from the 
Council of Trent and other councils, signifi- 
cant canons of the Code of Canon Law, the 
great encyclicals, and other statements of the 
outstanding Pontiffs. The present Pontiff is 
especially well represented. 


The liturgy: Including a careful selection of | 
prayers and formulas relating to the celebra- 

tion of the Mass and other rites and cere- 

monies, gathered from official liturgical books 

of the Church, such as the Roman Missal, 

Breviary, Ritual, etc., together with numerous 

excerpts from well-known hymns and other 

devotional literature. 

$8.50, now at your bookstore 
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naturally the GATEWAY TO EUROPE! 


Naturally, and quite fashionably these days, Americans 


are making Ireland their gateway to Europe. By sea 
or by air, it’s so convenient. You can tour the scenic, 
cultural and historic highlights of our nation in less 
than two weeks, then continue on to major European 
capitals. The mountain beauty of “The Yeats Coun- 
try”, the famed theatre life of Dublin, and unexcelled 
food are just samples of the pleasures that await you 
in Ireland. Come to our Spring Festival, An Tostal, 
May 12 to 26, when all Ireland will be “en fete”! 


96 
= 


INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


33 East 50th St., New York 22 


See your Travel Agent or write 
Dept. E for beautiful Irish i 


Ye 





YOU REALLY SEE 


IRELAND 


ON THESE DELIGHTFUL 


TOURS 











LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
6, 7, 8, 9 and 12 DAYS 


AT LESS THAN $10 PER DAY! 

TYPICAL 6-DAY TOUR $56.40—Dublin, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Ring of Kerry. Hotels, meals, tips 
included! ALSO 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 





SPECIAL TWO-DAY TOUR 
FROM SHANNON AIRPORT! 
During June and September 
Featuring Killarney and Perera Castle. 


$ UXE 
MOTOR COACH TRAVEL, 
38 soroe cs maroR cOReH ay 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN TOSTAL PERIOD 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail 
and bus transportation, and reservations 
at Great Southern Hotels from 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Tour folder and map on request from 


IRISH RAILWAYS 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES « TORONTO 


IOMPAIR ..)...4. 


EIREANN Jronsport Company 








Vibra 


VARIG 


--- luxury link to 


BRAZIL 


Rio, Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre—you can be 
there overnight from New York, with 
Super-G Constellation speed and luxury, 
“siesta seats’’ for stretch-out sleep, Con- 
tinental cuisine. TOURS ARRANGED of 
special Catholic interest, including historic 
churches in Bahia and Rio. Write for details. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


VARIG 






-.. since 1927 
634 Fifth Avenue, NYC 
MUrray Hill 2-3100 


37 So. Wabesh Ave., Chicago, Iill., STate 2 


-4688 
1511 K. St., N. W., Washington, oD. ¢, District 7-1930 








dhi’s methods. And his vision of a 
transformed India has more and more 
room in it for Gandhi’s ideas on sim- 
plicity, duty and the primacy of 
means over ends. 

But all of this, important as it is, 
isn’t the most enduring thing one 
takes away from this book. What 
lasts, like an intimate encounter, is a 
picture of a man complicated be. 
yond the traditions of politics, intro- 
spective, far-seeing yet often quick- 
tempered, gentle but steely, high- 
spirited but capable of glacial reserve. 
A man who admires French culture 
and the courage of the Irish revolu- 
tionists, who does yoga exercises and 
reads T. S. Eliot, who can be verbose 
in public but also eloquent to the 
point of splendor. A man who per- 
haps revealed himself best as the ex- 
traordinary sort of political figure he 
is by a remark he made to a co-worker 
after a particularly stormy session of 
the Congress party in the days before 
independence: “I wish we would not 
break each other’s hearts so easily 
and so constantly.” 

—RICHARD GILMAN 


DocuMENTs OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
History, edited by John Tracy Ellis 
(Bruce, $8.75). The appearance of this 
book marks a forward step in American 
Catholic historical writing, because it 
makes easily available a large body of 
pivotal and wholly reliable research ma- 
terial. The collection begins with the 
bull of Pope Alexander VI, dated 1493, 
setting up a line of demarcation for the 
respective explorations of Spain and 
Portugal in the New World, and ends 
with the encyclical Sertum laetitiae, 
which Pius XII addressed to the Ameri- 
can hierarchy in 1939, on the 150th 
anniversary of its establishment. 

In between are reports on Catholi- 
cism in the Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish colonies; on the beginnings of 
Church organization; on the problems 
of Catholic immigrants and the rise of 
anti-Catholic movements. And there are 
stirring individual statements like Car- 
dinal Gibbons’ famous defense of the 
Knights of Labor and Al Smith’s forth- 
right declaration of his religious beliefs 
during the 1928 presidential campaign. 
Each of the 163 documents is prefaced 
by a brief paragraph in which Monsig- 
nor Ellis explains its importance and 
provides the historical setting. 

One questions the inclusion of the 
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rather mediocre poetry of John Bannis- 
ter Tabb and Joyce Kilmer, but this is 
a small quibble. The book as a whole is 
valuable not only for professional Cath- 
olic historians but for anyone with a 
more-than-routine interest in the origins 
and subsequent fortunes of the Ameri- 
can Church.—R.L.R. 


Gop THE UNKNowN, by Victor White, 
0. P. (Harper, $3.50). Theology is 
“talk about God,” says Father Victor 
White, a Dominican and a professor of 
theology at. Oxford University. His new 
book is a “talk” (most of the material 
was originally organized as lectures) 
about theology—its subject, its methods, 
its pretensions and limitations. This 
may sound formidable to the average 
layman, but it is precisely to the un- 
trained reader—presumably intelligent 
and curious, but possibly suspicious or 
even antagonistic—that Fr. White ad- 
dresses himself. 

The book’s title states its subject and 
its problem. “For is not God the Un- 
known, the Unknowable, the Ineffable, 
the Inexpressible? Can human concepts, 
words and science have any validity as 
applied to Him? Must not the theologi- 
an’s task . . . be doomed to frustration 
at the outset?” The paradox of theology 
is that the answer to the first and sec- 
ond questions is “Yes.” It is the theo- 
logian’s consolation and inspiration that 
he can answer “No” to the last question. 

As Fr. White readily agrees, “to give 
mere assent to verbal propositions, 
whatever their sanction, is not to attain 
fully to the truth of God. [Revelation] 
is not primarily a dogmatic scheme of 
theological propositions or even of his- 
torical assertions. Jesus composed no 
catechism, no Summa Theologica: He 
demands faith, not in a_ theological 
scheme ... but in Himself; not in mere 
words, but in the Word.” 

It is always by human words that 
revealed truth is conveyed to man, the 
author goes on to say. How else could 
Christ have spoken to His followers 
and they in turn have instructed their 
successors? The entire Apostolic mis- 
sion throughout the ages could not have 
been confined to the “mere gramo- 
phonic reproduction” of Christ’s words. 
His doctrine, rather, is contained in the 
“whole rich, inexhaustible content of 
Divine Revelation in its limitless poten- 
tialities of development .. .” 

Father White’s wide range of refer- 
ence and wealth of illustration may be 
indicated by a random listing of his 
topics: comparative theology (with par- 
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Here is a breath-taking journey to the 
paths, hills, and plains of the Old 
Testament, to the land where Jesus 
taught, suffered and triumphed. En- 
tirely up-to-date, this splendid book 
contains information from latest 
archaeological discoveries, including 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

} There are over 400 illustrations, 
each one a photographic masterpiece; 
60,000 words of absorbing commen- 
tary; 35 eight-color maps; endpapers 
in six colors and a 26-page comprehen- 
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Now at your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS Publishers of the RSV Bible 


A magnificent picture-pilgrimage awaits 


you in the world’s most beautiful biblical atlas 


sive index. The spelling of the biblical 
names throughout the Atlas is that 
used in the Revised Standard Version 
Bible. The index gives cross-references 
for spellings used in the King James, 
Douay, and Knox Versions. 
“Exceedingly handsomely done. 
The best of the new Bible Atlases.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. “First and pre- 
éminent in its field.” —pR. DANIEL 
POLING. 
10¥2” x 144%", handsomely slipcased. 
$15.00 


NELSON’S ATLAS OF 


THE BIBLE 
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DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 











The Sisters of Charity of Providence in- 
vite young women to a life dedicated to 
God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurs- 
eries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 
Without obligation write for information 
to: Sister Lawrence, 14 West Ninth Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Wash. 














St. John’s Abbey SUMMER SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
June 18-July 20 COURSES IN LITURGY AND LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Bulletin: Dom Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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ticular attention to Hindu scriptures) ; 
the contributions of the Patristic and U| 

Phe Journal ot a medieval Doctors; the proliferating her. 
. esies of the early Church; modern P| 
Southern Pastor Protestant theology (especially Karl 
J. B. Gremillios Barth’s). Everything is relevant; this We’ 
is no mere reach into a grab-bag of 


oS : dure 
erudition, but a modest, informative, 

RE ace thou 
imaginative contribution to a field 

where such qualities are rare. stat 

—JouHN FARRELLy his 7 
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(Harcourt, Brace, $4.50). An imagina- r 
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tive retelling of the legend of Cupid | 
and Psyche which begins as a bitter I th 



































accusation against the gods and ends as ever 
a profession of faith. mak 
Lewis goes beneath the surface of the stra’ 
myth to construct what might have been —_ 
the family atmosphere out of which the e 
fantastic events proceeded. The King. Acti 
father is a cruel, stupid boor; the eldest Pres 
daughter an ugly troll sustained only by espe 
.the love of Psyche and their Greek 
tutor; the middle daughter a vain trou- 
| blemaker; and Psyche a favored child - 
. , the * soutl too beautiful to be left in peace by the 4 Ba 
imely and intimate story rom it hew outh ; ‘ 
hae th ected iy hopes and struggle. of ah ird working gods or men. As in the myth, Psyche is aches 
istor and his people who are trying to make ita parich sacrificed to the gods on the holy moun- angel 
‘a family of famites ip (ari natal tain, taken to wife by a handsome young ag 
At All Bookstores deity and subsequently persuaded by travel 
Orual, the older sister, to defy and be- 
4 . tray him. But in Lewis’ variation Orual 31 
rs : 7 ) Gl 
fides publishe is prompted not by jealousy but by sel- Rape 
fishness. In her, faith is so stifled by a Flores 
peevish rationalism and a basic cyni- introd 
; a . ° price, 
| SCHOOLS & COLLEGES Seton Hill College cism that her love is corrupted and her ee 
ar eiiiinet knowledge badly distorted. Lewis brings MISS/ 
| tosis ate, s._Pre-profestona taining her through eventually, after a great mene 
Hy BP Ee muti, nome eoo- eco- deal of suffering, to a submission of her ee 
MAR Y ’S —— caucation, Cambub nursery cast of Pitts: will to that of the divine. two p 
pa oe Bega dines needing ane ogee nrganggae The book’s theme is reminiscent of rig 
CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. . 310005 
the Hound of Heaven, except that the 
COLLEGE D a L 8 A RT 0 N S C 4 0 0 L pagan gods are so unattractive that the 
A Select Country Day & Boarding final joyful acceptance of them is some- = le 
’ School for Boys, Grades 7-12 : % p f esus- 
Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana College preparation only. Excellent record. Active what incredible. Still, the central idea of Fre 
Felcnaly stmoopbere. 40 cre. eee is provocative and interestingly devel- caged 
A Liberal Arts College for oft iy hey Fay on oped, and, as might be expected from 
Women Conducted by the Delbarton School, Box J, Morristown, N. J. Mr. Lewis, the writing is of a high 
‘ - order.—Oona BurKE ee 
Sisters of the Holy Cross | IMMACULATA COLLEGE oe 
Accredited liberal arte Colles Lor inet, inwe se. | A SHORT History oF IRELAND, by Roger AM] 





era 
roductii with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike ° ‘ 
atmosphere. $50-acre campus near Phils. _overlook- literate presentation of Ireland’s story. E 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- z O Er 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- A completely dispassionate account of the b 
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— almost poetic, style, and he hits the 
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UNCLE PETER’S CATHOLIC 
PRESS MONTH BARGAINS 


We'd been wondering how to keep up Uncle Peter’s morale 
during this slack season, and we came up with what we 
thought was a good idea. We asked the old fellow fora 
statement on Catholic Press Month, figuring it would feed 
his vanity. We should have known better. Here’s Uncle’s 
statement, verbatim: “I been asked by them fellers in New 
York to say a few words on Catholic Press Month. Wall, 
I’m all fer it. Catholics hev been sloppy fer too long. 

I think it’s a dandy idea to set aside a whole month fer 
everbody to go git his er her clothes pressed, so as to 

make a good impression on the other folks. I’m headin 
straight for old Woodburn the tailor to get me the sharpest 
crease in my trousers you ever saw.” 

Actually, Uncle Peter is a valuable adjunct to the Catholic 
Press. Just look over the books he has to sell; they’re 


especially appropriate this month. 


$4.00 EACH 


30) ART TREASURES OF THE VATICAN, 
by Bartolomeo Nogara. A book which cov- 
ers, in 200 black and white and 50 color 
plates, the whole range of Vatican art, 
from the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel to 
the magnificent collection of Greek statu- 
ary. An essential book for art-lovers, stu- 
dents of Church ogg and arm-chair 
travelers. (List price, $7.50) 


$3.00 EACH 


31) GIOTTO FRESCOES. A superb volume 
of seventeen outsize color plates reproduc- 
ing some of the major work, from Padua, 
Florence and Assisi, by the painter who 
revolutionized art. There is also a helpful 
introduction by Walter Ueberwasser. (List 
price, $4.50) 


13) THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMELITE 
MISSAL, by Margaret Rickert. A beautiful 
study of the discov and reconstruction 
of an extraordinary 14th century Carmelite 
issal almost completel pas ag ey a 
vandalic Victorian book collector. ith 
o plates in full color, 82 in black 
white. Of great interest to litur , artists 
i anal literate people. (List price, 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, edited by Father Bruno de 
Jesus-Marie. For people who want to know 
more about man’s worst friend. A group 
of French scholars rake the devil over his 
own coals, and leave him literally no place 
to hide. (List price. $5.50) 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not oe een means of population control 
—are the answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


28) MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 
ARIES, edited by Donald Attwater. How 
five independent and highly original think- 
ers—Soren Kierkegaard, G. K. Chesterton, 
Eric Gill, C. F. Andrews and Nicolas 
Berdyaev—discovered that a dynamic, rev- 
olutionury Christianity is the only answer 
to the a te of Western civilization. 
(List price, $4.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


26) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A book which though immediately 
concerned with the mystical doctrine of 
Saint John of the Cross broadens out to 
become one of the best studies of mysti- 
cism itself that has appeared recently. 
(List price, $3.50) 


21) IMMORTAL DIAMOND, edited by 
Norman Weyand, S.J. Eleven Jesuits com- 
ment on the life and lovely lines of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, one of the seminal _re- 
ligious poets of our time. (List price $5.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, poeesereores and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 
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UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


O Enclosed is $_______ 
the books you want): 
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for the following (please circle key numbers of 
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33 34 35 





Name 





Street 





City and Zone 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


State 





32) BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND 
THE TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM, by 
Lawrence Roemer. We’re not sure just 
what this one’s about, but Brownson fans 
oa find it worth a look. (List price, 


$1.50 EACH 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. wide-ranging 
and provocative collection of articles from 
English and European journals that give 
the latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the contribu- 
tors are Josef Pieper and Victor White, 
O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan- 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his Fg nh to the treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00) 


18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac. One 
of Mauriac’s greatest works, the penetra- 
tion of the soul of a woman who tries to 
live evilly but is redeemed by her inherent 
courage and dignity. (List price, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. ga 
Four distinguished English Catholics—M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., ae ee Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


24) TO SEE PETER, by Richard Baumann. 
A German Lutheran minister describes 
his pilgrimage to Rome, undertaken to test 
his own convictions against the claims of 
the papacy. A thoughtful book with an 
ecumenical spirit. Translated by Rev. John 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, $3.00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various times 
during the last 30 years, which offer pro- 
foundly stimulating ideas on such themes 
as the earthly hope of Christians, the na- 
ture of anguish, and the future of Chris- 
tian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


33) FRIAR FELIX AT LARGE, by H. F. M. 
Prescott. An account of an actual pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land by a German Do- 
minican, that is alive with the sights, 
sounds, smells and meanings of the lusty 
yet deep-spirited age which Miss Prescott, 
who wrote THE MAN ON A DONKEY, knows 
so well. (List price, $3.75) 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE, 
by Francois Mauriac. A group of letters 
which Mauriac wrote to clarify his thought, 
challenge a position or defend a thesis. The 
addressees include Albert Camus, Jean 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre- 
spondence to the death of Georges Bernanos. 
(List price, $3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by Diet- 
rich Von Hildebrand. A calm but forceful 
critique of contemporary secularism which 
takes up some crucial issues—education, 
personality, the nature of beauty and of 
efficiency—and lets them down again with 
a new, Christian face. (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knox’s experience as translator of the Holy 
Bible makes him an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
off. A moving and excellently written ac- 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catholic woman who set forth with 
no money and no worldly goods except a 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.50) 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mystic- 
S35) magic and knowledge. (List price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, short 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 








AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER FOR 
CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


Since the time of Pius X, the popes have repeatedly called 
attention to the importance of the Catholic Press. In the United 
States, Catholic publishers each year set aside one month— 
February—for a special effort to persuade Catholics to read 
the magazines and newspapers designed for them. 

The recent pontiffs have consistently demanded high standards 
of quality and integrity for the Catholic Press. Pius XII has 
been unusually outspoken on the subject, saying: 
“Because of the high mission that falls to it, the Catholic 
Press must first of all be . . . a technically sound press.” 
And again: “Let the Catholic Press renounce the vain profits of a 
vulgar interest, of cheap popularity; let it know how to maintain 
its dignity with energy and pride, beyond the reach of all direct 
and indirect attempts at corruption... .” 

Because JUBILEE’S editors take day-by-day papal teachings 
and admonitions seriously, they have attempted to follow this 
strict injunction, and to make JUBILEE not only technically competent, 
but at the same time interesting and respectful of its readers’ 
intelligence. The result: JUBILEE has won over a dozen Catholic 
Press Association prizes in its first three years, has grown 
steadily in circulation, and has been accepted not only by 
Catholics but by people outside the Church as well. 

Now, in order to introduce JUBILEE to still more readers, we 
are making a special offer for Catholic Press Month. You can now 
receive an introductory ten-month subscription for only $3. 
And if you enclose payment, we’ll send you—free—Thomas Merton’s 
arresting book of poems, The Tears of the Blind Lions. 


Dep’t TL, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my subscription at the Catholic Press Month 
introductory rate of $3.00 for ten issues. 


() Payment enclosed (please send me THE TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS free). 


1 Please bill me. 





Name 


Street 





City y State 








